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LETTERS OF APPROVAL. 


ARCHBISHOPRIC OF LYONS: 


Lyons, Oct. 29, 1878. 


MY VERY DEAR FATHER :—I thank you for youy 
pious and precious gift. At the same time, it is tar 
from my intention to send you an approval. The 
universal suffrage accorded to the work of the holy 
Doctor, your Father, is such that it requires na 
further commendation. But I cannot extol too 
highly the special end of your book; and among 
the flowers which abound in the garden of this 
great guide of souls, you could not have made a 
choice better suited to the daily needs of those whe 
sincerely wish to love and serve God ; for, i multis 
ofendimus omnes,’ and, septies cadet justus.* To 
teach us to profit by our very faults and falls is the 
most signal service which can be rendered us. 

With affectionate regard, 
+ J. M. Card. Caverot, 


Archbishop of Lyons 


ARCHBISHOPRIC OF CHAMBERY. 


Chambéry, Oct. 6, 1878, 
REVEREND FATHER:—I cannot tell you all the 
pleasure which the reading of your pious work, 


1 “In many things we all offend.”’—James iii. 2. : 
% “(A just man shall fall seven times.”’—Prov. xxiv. 16. 
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The Art of Profiting by Our Faults, afforded me, 
or the good it didme. You call attention to a very 
important point in the Christian life, and which, un- 
happily, is too much ignored. 

How well this doctrine, besides being safe, is 
suited to our poor human nature! How consoling 
and useful itis! In pharmacy, fatal poisons are 
converted into efficacious remedies. This is what 
your excellent little book does with the real poison 
of sin. You teach souls to cure and perfect them- 
selves with that which has wounded them; you save 
them by the very means which wrought their ruin. 
Is not this cutting off the head of Holofernes with 
his own sword, and causing Aman, the proud 
Aman, to die on the very gibbet which he had pre- 
pared for the humble Mordochai? 

You have skilfully selected the most beautiful 
and encouraging pages of St. Francis de Sales. 
You frequently let the holy Doctor himself speak ; 
we are pleased to hear him: you have echoed his 
voice admirably, and brought to light his most edi- 
fying and ingenious counsels, on the secret of which 
you are treating. Youalso quote felicitously many 
masters of the spiritual life. I know nothing more 
complete, and better calculated to establish and 
place within the reach of all a thesis so astonishing, 
and which, at first sight, has all the appearance of 
contradiction and sophism. 

I bless God, who has inspired you with the 
thought of this pious collection. I thank you for 
it with all my heart. It will do great good. J am 
glad to approve of it, and I shall be happy to give 
it, and recommend it, and distribute it in my dio- 
cese; for I consider it not only a good book, but 
an excellent good work. 

I wish that your Art of Profiting by Our Faults 
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may become a Manual for all pious persons, and 
even for those who are not pious, for, by means of 
it, they will become so. 

Accept, Reverend Father, with my thanks and 
congratulations, the assurance of my greatest es- 
teem. 

+P, A. 


Archbishop of Chambéry. 


BISHOPRIC OF ANNECY. 


Annecy, Sept. 25, 1878. 


MY DEAR MIssIONARY:—With ever-increasing 
satisfaction do I see the priests of my beloved dio- 
cese devoting themselves to making the doctrine 
of our glorious St. Francis.de Sales known and 
loved. Is it not the duty of children to make 
their father’s inheritance bear fruit? Does it not 
belong to us specially to continue his work and 
realize the desire of Clement VIII. by drinking 
long draughts, and speeding everywhere floods of 
this sweet doctrine, the source of which arose in 
our mountains. 

There is no one upon whom this duty is more 
incumbent than the missionaries established at 
Annecy, under the patronage of the most amiable 
of Saints. In founding their pious Congregation, 
Mgr. Rey, my predecessor of venerated memory, 
assigned them, as a principal end, the study of the 
writings of their blessed Patron. I am happy to 
affirm that your institute has been faithful to this 
recommendation, and I see a further proof of it in 
the new work you have just submitted to me. Your 
Art of Profiting by Our Faults brings into re- 
lief one of the most salient sides of St. Francis 
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de Sales’ doctrine. He is, par excellence, what you 
happily name him, the Doctor of encouragement. 
Each one knows, or, at least, feels this, and here 1S 
the secret of the charm to be found in his writings. 
But this is better than ever appreciated in reading 
your book, to which I readily apply what our Saint 
wrote of contemplation : ‘* Meditation is like inhal- 
ing separately the perfume of the pink, rosemary, 
thyme, rose, orange blossoms, jasmine ; but con- 
templation is like inhaling the perfume of an es- 
sence combining all these odors; for, in the latter 
exercise, one breathes in one sentiment all these 
perfumes united, which, in the former, are inhaled 
separately, one after the other; and there is no 
doubt that this single perfume, formed by the 
mingling of all these odors, is sweeter in itself and 
more precious, than the perfumes of which it is 
composed, when inhaled separately.”? (Théotime, 
Book vi., Chap. v.) 

So, in reading the works of the author of Philo- 
thée, we find on each page flowers the perfume 
of which re-animates and strengthens; but from 
the union of all these texts into the harmonious 
synthesis which you have so happily effected, 
we breathe ‘‘ a quintessence ” of encouragement, 
which comforts the most intimate fibres of the 
soul. 

Your book, therefore, will present itself as a mes- 
senger of consolation, sent by our amiable Doctor 
‘‘to discouraged souls and dejected hearts ”(Is. i. 5), 
more numerous, perhaps, in our day, than in the 
time of Isaias. 

Directors of conscience will read it with the 
greatest profit, and no one can meditate upon it 
without being re-animated with a spirit of confidence 
and fervor. 
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Therefore, I congratulate you, my very dear 
Father, upon the good work which you have done 
in giving to the public this new fruit of your labors, 
and in blessing it I hope that it may effect in souls 
all the good which your heart, as a missionary of 
St. Francis de Sales, must desire. 


+ C. MARIE, 
Bishop of Annecy. 


BISHOPRIC OF TARENTAISE. 
Montiers, Nov. 10, 1878. 


REVEREND FATHER :—I have nothing to add to 
the approbations which you have already received 
from my venerated colleagues, the Bishops of 
Savoy, in favor of your work entitled, Zhe Art of 
Profiting by Our Faults, 

It was a happy thought to reproduce, upon a 
subject so rarely studied and yet so important, the 
doctrine of our great Doctor, St. Francis de Sales. 

I hope that your work will enlighten and move 
souls, 

Accept, Reverend Father, the assurance of my 
affection in Christ. 

+ CHARLES FRANGOIS, 


Bishop of Tarentaise, 


BISHOPRIC OF MAURIENNE, 


S. F. de Maurienne, Oct. 7, 1878, 


REVEREND FATHER:—I read with extreme pleas- 
ure The Artof Profiting by Our Faults, according to 
The Teaching of St. Francis of Sales. Without hav- 
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ing had time to appreciate all the riches it contains, 
I was able, nevertheless, to convince myself that 
it is an excellent work. It is fitted to console 
the repentant sinner and renew his courage. Durec- 
tors of souls will find in it a means of rendering 
very fruitful the great ministry of mercy. 

The goodness of God is the most excellent oi all 
His attributes. It flows from His heart upon 
creatures in the three streams o! justice, liberality, 
and infinite mercy. The stream of mercy, the 
largestand the most beautiful, is the one which you 
ask us to contemplate. 

I am astonished that, in the midst of the numer- 
ous occupations of your laborious and holy apostle- 
ship, you have found time to compose: this work. 

You give a great example to the clergy. I con- 
gratulate you upon it, as well as the Congregation 
of St. Francis de Sales. 

I wish your book the greatest success, and I 
bless you with all my heart. 

Accept, Reverend Father, the assurance of my 
respectful and affectionate devotion. 


4 MICHEL, 
Bishop of Maurtenne. 


Monthoux, Oct. 15, 1878, Feast of St. Teresa. 


REVEREND DEAR FATHER:—You are of the 
apostolic family of St. Francis de Sales; for several 
years you have been the pious and loving com- 
mentator of his life through his holy relics; 
hence, you, of all others, are best fitted to ex- 
tract from his works the marrow of his doctrine, and 
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to nourish souls with this substantial food. You 
live upon, and one feels that your heart over- 
flows with his sweet and strong teachings: his 
history and his writings are equally familiar to 
you. Your theological knowledge and your ex- 
perience in spiritual direction imposed upon you 
the duty of giving to the public these exquisite and 
fortifying pages. I congratulate you upon continu- 
ing this work by the much needed treatise entitled, 
The Art of Profiting by Our Faulis. It is an 
admirable reply to consciences so easily discour- 
aged in the path of conversion and perfection. 
Jansenism has engendered the incredulity of the 
XVIII. century, and the skepticism of our time. 
The soul, looking up to God with terror only, 
dreams of drawing away from a God who always 
inspires fear; the despairing in life and the dis- 
couraged in virtue will find in your little volume 
words which will enlighten and encourage them, by 
showing the depths of their own misery side by 
side with the merciful tenderness of Our Saviour, 
the Master, Brother, and Friend of sinners. You 
do not fear to expand souls, to give them air and 
warmth; and how well you know how to frame 
the diamonds of St. Francis de Sales in the setting 
which suits them ! 

How many consciences will find at your hand 
the lessons of St. Francis de Sales, Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary, Fr. de la Colombiére, repeatedly 
counselling them to hope in spite of all weak- 
nesses, and all pretexts to the contrary! Your 
book is a sweet and persuasive teacher of humili- 
ty, and of confidence in God. I seem to read 
again in all its pages the gracious and kind 
teachings of our dear Doctor, who is, indeed, the 
Doctor of our day, when discouragement is so easy 
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and so general. Did not the amiable Saint say: 
‘‘T know not how it is with me, but though I fee) 
I am miserable, I am not troubled, and sometimes 
I even rejoice at it, with the thought that I am 
truly a great subject for the exercise of God’s 
mercy ”’ ? 

Did he not also say: ‘‘we must live and die 
between two pillows, the pillow of our own misery, 
and the pillow of confidence in God”? Here is 
your whole book; may it penetrate everywhere, 
publishing these consoling doctrines ! 


+ GASPARD, 
Bishop of Hebron, Vicar Apostolic of Geneva, 


BISHOPRIC OF AUTUN, 
Autun, Oct, 28, 1878. 


REVEREND FATHER :— When at Paray-le Monial, 
where your preaching leaves such pious memories, 
you offered me the work you were soon to publish, 
—it was not, I suppose, to solicit my approbation : 
the suffrage you had already received from my 
Lords, the Archbishops and Bishops of Chambéry, 
Annecy, Hebron, and St. Jean de Maurienne, 
made this unnecessary. Therefore, I come forward 
not so much to officially credit your excellent work, 
as to thank you for the pleasure it has given me, 
and for the good it will not fail to effect in 
souls. 

The title you have chosen is original, it will 
please and attract. Perhaps, instead of the words, 
“* Art of Profiting by Our Faults,” which seem to 
attribute too large a share to natural efforts, to 
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human tact, it might have been better to employ 
others, which more clearly suggested the indispen- 
sable influence of grace. With but this reserve, the 
rest is good. Zo profit by our faults / if the thing 
be possible, what light it brings to our poor lives, 
peopled with continual failings! What a source 
of consolation, strength, and profit! Now the 
thing is not only possible, but admits of easy and 
constant application. You make this very evident. 
Your method is simple. ‘The faults once com, 
mitted, you show, first of all, what should not be 
done: we must not be astonished, we must not be 
troubled, we must not be discouraged; then, what 
should be done: we must humble ourselves, love 
our abjection, increase our confidence in God, 
strengthen ourselves in perseverance, redouble 
our fervor. 

It is self-evident that sin, even the smallest, re- 
mains always an evil; that it is a grievous thing 
for an intelligent, free creature to be guilty of, and 
that no misfortune in the material order can be 
compared to it. ‘The shadow of indulgence for 
future sin would be revolting. There is only 
question of gas sin, of an accomplished fact, of the 
history, alas! too incessant history of our miseries. 
It is at this point that you have taken up your 
position: this is the moment when you intervene, 
teaching the double attitude to be assumed: de- 
fensive, in order to resist all inclination to abdi- 
cate; offensive, in order to immediately profit by 
the weakness into which we have fallen. 

The experience of the sacred ministry quickly 
teaches us that many consciences have inexpress- 
ible need to be instructed on this point. There 
are some who, by an unhappy exaggeration of the 
best sentiments, do not imagine it possible to 
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profit by faults. The words of St. Paul, Deé- 
gentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in bonum, and 
particularly the commentary of St. Augustine, 
which you recall, Omnia imo lapsus tn peccata, 
would run great risk of scandalizing them. To 
thus express one’s self would seem to them equiva- 
lent to indirect complicity displeasing to God. 
They do not distinguish sufficiently between the 
fault, always an evil in itself, and the happy conse- 
quences which may result from it, despite its 
intrinsic malice. A larger number, wholly free, 
too free from this excessive delicacy of conscience, 
possess on rising from their falls only the sem- 
blance of this anxiety and regret. The habitual 
dissipation in which they live seizes them again at 
the very moment when they should be most recol- 
lected. They insensibly accustom themselves to 
set aside all reflection in the midst of the laborious 
struggles of each day, and for want of profiting by 
the fault of yesterday, find themselves more ex-: 
posed to peril on the morrow. For this reason, 
your book is particularly opportune. It meets 
daily and universal necessities. 

Do I need to add that, drawing your exhorta- 
tions, as you have, from the writings of the new 
Doctor, St. Francis de Sales, you offer the highest 
guaranty of soundness which could be claimed? 
In truth, your amiable Saint speaks from one end of 
the book to the other. You are familiar, it is 
evident, with the Fathers and ascetic authors, but 

your filial piety draws you to the master whom 
| you have particularly studied, and who dictates 
your preferences. I congratulate you upon this. 
Save a few expressions, the meaning of which has 
been perverted’ by time, and which you could fairly 
have omitted in your quotations, the language of 
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the Bishop of Geneva is enchanting! It has a 
grace and relish peculiar to itself. It communi- 
cates to the truths it expresses an indescribable 
sprightliness, keenness, and power of penetration, 
by which they enter further and are more firmly 
graven in the soul. 

Accept, then, Reverend Father, my very sincere 
congratulations, with my heartiest blessing for the 
supernatural success of your publication and all 
your apostolic works. 

+ ADOLPHE LOUIS, 


Bishop of Autun. 


Poitiers, Oct. 28, 1878. 


REVEREND FATHER:—I cordially thank you for 
sending me your work entitled, Zhe Art of 
Profiting by Our Faults, According to the Teaching 
of St. Francis de Sales. I thank you still more 
for having written it. You have thereby rendered 
eminent service to a multitude of souls who, for 
want of properly comprehending the teachings of 
the saints, and particularly the teachings of our 
beloved Bishop of Geneva, or rather for want of 
courage in ridding themselves of self-love, are re- 
duced to a state of anguish, sadness, and distrust 
which, if not remedied, could prove fatal, or, at least, 
make their lives most miserable. There are such 
souls in all conditions of life, and among the most 
pious persons. 

It was, therefore, a happy inspiration which led 
you to seek in the vast and rich garden of our in- 
comparable Doctor this exquisite plant, which he 
enlightened by divine knowledge, and which his 
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marvellous experience has evidently cultivated with 
much love and care. Your volume is small, but 
it is large in doctrine; it is most excellent and 
salutary ; therefore, I will make it a pleasure and a 
as at every opportunity, to counsel the reading 
of it. 

Accept, Reverend Father, the assurance of my 
respect and devotion. 

4. CHARLES, 


Bishop of Anthedon, Coadjutor to the Bishop g 
Poitiers, 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


We were finishing the revision of the proofs of a 
Preface when the preceding letters of approbation 
reached us. 

We frankly acknowledge that, while our little 
book seemed to us to meet a real want common to 
a multitude of souls, we were not without some 
apprehension as to publishing it. Great as our 
care had been to preserve, after the example of St. 
Francis de Sales, a strictly theological limit in the 
exposition and development of our thesis, its an- 
nouncement alone, and the title itself of our work, 
made us fear to be paradoxical. We were afraid 
of teaching indulgence at the expense of accuracy, 
and of sacrificing, at least in appearance, orthodoxy 
to the desire of enlightening and expanding con- 
sciences. 

For this reason, we felt the necessity of claiming 
most humbly the criticism of our masters in doc- 
trine, of our judges in the Faith. 

The approbations with which we have been 
kindly honored by the eminent prelates to whom 
we addressed ourselves have re-assured us, At the 
same time, we find the remarks with which we pro- 
posed to preface our work expressed in some of 
the letters a thousand times better than we could 
have rendered them, and with a safety and accur- 
acy of which our inexperience is glad to avail itself. 
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Thus we find our preface all writteu, and excel]. 
lently written, by the illustrious bishops whose 
suffrage we have just quoted. We can never 
sufficiently express our gratitude to them. The 
will have, with our amiable Doctor, all the merit of 
the good we hope from this Art of Profiting by 
Our Faults, 

It only remains for us to beg the adorable 
Heart of Jesus, to whom we consecrate this work, 
to deign to bless it, and cause it to glorify Him, by 
the conversion of sinners, and by the perseverance 
and perfection of the just who read it. This is our 
sole ambition. 


ANNECY, Lirst Friday of November, Feast of All 
Saints, 1878. 


P. S.—-The first edition of The Art of Profiting 
by Our Faults went very rapidly. Numerous tes- 
timonies, many of them from most eminent author- 
ities, assure us that the Heart of Jesus has deigned 
to hear our prayers, that He would permit our 
modest labor to bear good fruit. 

Pious souls, or those entering upon a devout life, 
are those who profited particularly by this doctrine : 
this was to be expected. The book was a conso- 
lation to them for the past; an encouragement for 
the present; a preservation and stimulant for the 
future. It helped to establish them in calmness, 
humility, and the avoidance of voluntary infidelities. 

This was what we hoped for, and yet not all we 
expected. We thought that the work would be 
equally useful to sinners, It seemed to us impos- 
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Francis de Sales’ words to them on the inventions 
of divine mercy to facilitate their conversion, the 
compassionate love with which it pursues the prodi- 
gal son, the joyous reception and tender prefer- 
ences which await him on his return, without 
being moved and subdued at the thought, at the 
hope of resuming their place at the side of the 
Father of the family. 

Thank God! we have reason to believe these 
anticipations realized. May this result continue to 
increase, and thus multiply the conquests of eter- 
nal mercy which our book has undertaken to chant. 
This is the prayer we place at the feet of the good 
Master, beseeching Him, through the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, to shed His grace upon this new 
edition. We have carefully revised it and added 
to it. 

We are happy to bring it forth under the patron- 
age of the eminent prelate whom Providence has 
recently placed in the See of St. Francis de Sales. 


ANNECY, Feast of St. Gertrude, Nov. 15, 1879. 
4 ae he 


BISHOPRIC OF ANNECY. 
Annecy, Nov. 8, 1879. 


REVEREND FATHER: —It is a great pleasure tome 
to see preparing for publication a new edition of 
your book entitled, 7he Art of Profiting by Our 
Faults. It has received from several of our 
Bishops of France the most valuable approbation, 
admirably setting forth its doctrine. You wished 
that your new readers should be able to profit by 
these; having nothing to correct, you have at least 
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rfected it. I should beware of pronouncing a 
judgment after that given by such masters. I will 
confine myself to expressing to you the sentiment 
which is uppermost in my heart, gratitude for your 
many works of zeal in this diocese, gratitude for 
the good which I justly expect from the greater 
propagation of this valuable book. 

I am, Reverend Father, in God and His Blessed 
Mother, 

Your affectionate, devoted servant, 


4 Lovis, 
Bishop of Annecy. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
We must not be Astonished at our Faults. 
TT is to the honor and sorrow of 
if fallen man that he cannot accus- 
tom himself to.his misery. De- 
posed prince, dethroned by the sin of his 
first parents, he always retains in the 
depth of his heart a sentiment of the 
nobility of his origin, and of the inno- 
cence which should be his portion. 
Hence, at each fall, he can hardly restrain 
his surprise, as if an extraordinary acci- 

dent had happened to him. 

He appears a Samson, robbed of his 
strength by the perfidious hand which 
had shorn his locks. “The Philistines 
are upon thee,” * she said. And he rose, 
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imagining that he would overthrow his 
enemies as of old, forgetting that his 
strength had left him. 

However noble the source of this dis- 
position, its fruits are too fatal not to be 
combated. Discouragement, as we shall 
soon see, is the ruin of souls; but it in- 
vades them only after it has made for 
itself an entrance through the astonish- 
ment which follows a fall. Against this 
danger, first of all, will St. Francis warn 
us. Our blessed bishop, after the exam- 
ple of the most eminent doctors and 
most enlightened savants, always pro- 
fessed extreme compassion for the weak- 
ness of men. ‘O human misery! human 
misery!’’ he used to repeat. “Oh! how 
surrounded we are with human infirm- 
ities!... and of ourselves, what can we do 
but fall?” ’ All his words and all his 
writings make us feel that the very height 
of perfection which he attained enabled 
him to see more deeply into the abyss of 
miseries and infirmities created in us by 
original sin. He made great allowance 
for it in the souls whom he directed, and 
he unceasingly reminded them of the sad 
realities of their fallen condition, “ You 
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live, you tell me,” he wrote a lady, “ with 
a thousand imperfections. ‘Prue, my 
good sister; but do you not try from 
hour to hans to destroy them? It 1s cer- 
tain that, while we are surrounded bya 
heavy and corruptible body, there will 
always be, | know not what, wanting in 
us.” 

“You complain,’ he said elsewhere, 
“that several imperfections and faults 
mark your life, notwithstanding your 
desire for perfection and pure love of 
God. I answer that it is not possible to 
be wholly rid of self here below. We 
must always carry self until God carries 
us to heaven; and while we carry self, we 
carry a very worthless burden... Itisa 
general rule that no one in this life is so 
holy that he is not liable to commit some 
imperfection. * 

In fact, faith teaches that evil inclina- 
tions, at least the germs of them, remain 
in us till our death; and that no one, 
without a special privilege, such as the 
Church recognizes in the Blessed Virgin, 
can avoid vental, at least indeliberate 
venial sin. We too often forget in prac- 


1 Sermon for the first Sunday of Advent. 
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tice this double thesis, and it will be well 
for us to hear it developed by our amiable 
Saint in his naive and inimitable language. 

‘“‘While we are in this life, let us not 
think to be able to live without commit- 
ting imperfections, for it cannot be, wheth- 
er we are superiors or subjects, since we 
are all mortal, and consequently have all 
great need to believe this truth, which is 
indisputable, viz., that we need not be 
astonished to see that we are all subject 
to imperfections. Our Lord has ordered 
us to say each day these words of the 
‘Our Father:’ Forgive us our trespassesas 
we forgive those who trespass against us. 
And there is no exception to this com- 
mand, for we all have need to follow 
it.” 1 

“‘Self-love may be mortified in us, yet 
it never dies; therefore, from time to time 
it sends forth shoots, which prove that, 
though it has been cut to the root, it 
nevertheless has not been uprooted... 
We must not be astonished to find self- 
love in us, for it never leaves us. It 
sleeps sometimes, like a fox, then sudden- 
ly springs upon the chickens; that is why 
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we must constantly watch it, and patient- 
ty and gently defend ourselves against it. 
If sometimes it wounds us by gainsaying 
what it has made us say, and by disown- 
ing what it has made us do, we are cured 
—but, for a time only, until new infirmi- 
ties declare themselves; for, we shall 
never be cured until we are in paradise,” 
adds our Saint.’ And during this life, 
whatever our good will, ‘‘we must be pa- 
tient with the fact that our nature is hu- 
man and not angelic,” and make up our 
minds to live, in the words of a great 
ascetic, as spiritual incurables. ° 

The souls upon whom St. Francis de 
Sales specially endeavors to impress a 
practical knowledge of their own weak- 
ness are those who are entering the path 
of interior perfection. ‘They, in fact, 
with their little knowledge of themselves, 
are most subject to that dismay and 
despondency which are the most fatal 


1 Entretiens xx., Pretention religieuse. 

2 Letter iii. 

3 **T have conceived the desire to lodge with me in 
my hermitage a few souls spiritually poor who, with a will 
to be rid of their imperfections, remain nevertheless entangled 
in them, and to call itthe hospital for incurables. There ig 
one in Paris for the body, and ours would be for the soul.” 
M. de Berniéres’ /nterior Christian, book v., chap. ii. 
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consequences of their faults, The pious 
author quoted above wisely remarks 
“that to be troubled and discouraged 
when we have fallen into sin argues no 
knowledge of ourselves.” ' 

Hear how delicately and with what 
grace our blessed Doctor reproves and 
instructs such souls: ‘You are. still, 
you tell me, keenly alive to injuries. But, 
my dear child, what does this matter? 
Have you ever been very much spoiled 
by these enemies? "’? 

“Tt is not possible that you should so 
soon be mistress of your soul as to have 
such absolute control over it at first. Be 
satisfied with gaining a little advantage 
from time to time over this enemy, your 
passion,’ 

‘Our imperfections must accompany 
us to our coffin. We cannot go through 
life without touching the earth. We 
must not lie prone upon it, or wallow in 
it, neither must we expect to fly; for we 
are little chickens without wings ‘yet, ae 

“The arrows which fly in the day (Ps. 
xc. 6) are the vain hopes and preten- 


1M, de Berniéres’ Intervor Christian. 
2 Letter toa Young aaa 8 Letter toa Lady. 
4 Letter toa Young La 
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sions of souls aspiring to perfection who 
in the beginning of their conversion 
imagine they are soon to attain sanctity; 
there are some who expect nothing else 
than to shortly become St. Teresas, St. 
Catherines of Siena. or St. Catherines of 
Genoa. Very good; but tell me, how 
long will you take to attain this degree 
of sanctity ?—Three months, at least, if 
possible.— You do well to say if possible; 
otherwise, you might be much disap- 
pointed.” ’ 

“St. Paul was cleansed in a moment 
with a perfect purification ; likewise St. 
Catherine of Genoa, St. Pelalia, and 
some others; but this kind of purification 
is wholly miraculous, and as extraordi. 
nary in the order of grace as the resurrec- 
tion of the dead in the order of nature, 
therefore we should not expect it. 

‘‘The ordinary purification or healing, 
whether of body or mind, is only effected 
gradually, by passing from one degree to 
another, with labor and time. The 
angels upon Jacob’s ladder had wings, 
yet they flew not, but ascended and de- 
scended in order, step by step. The 


1 Sermon for the first Sunday of Advent. 
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soul which rises from sin to devotion 
is compared to the dawn, which does not 
dissipate the darkness at once, but only 
by degrees. ‘The cure, says a medical aph- 
orism, which is slowly effected is always 
the surest. The maladies of the heart as 
well as those of the body come posting on 
horseback, but depart leisurely on foot.”' 

‘““Therefore we must have patience, 
and must not expect to be cured in a 
day of these many bad habits we have 
contracted by our negligent care of our 
spiritual health.” ? 

And the good Saint invariably conclud- 
ed that, “though our infirmity lead us 
into many failings, we must never be 
astonished,” * 

Moreover, he granted no soul, however 
advanced in perfection, the right to be 
astonished at falling, and it was to his 
most fervent Religious that he said: ‘‘Is 
it so astonishing that we should some- 
times stumble?” * 

“The feast of the Purification has no 
octave, We must be equally resolved 


1 [ntroduction to the Dewout Life. 
2 Letter toa fads 

® Letter toa Lady. 
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upon two things: first, to see bad weeds 
spring up in our garden; and second, to 
have the courage to see them uprooted, 
and to uproot them ourselves, for self- 
love, which causes these impertinent 
productions, will only die when we do.” ' 

‘“‘T see the tears of my poor Sister N., 
and it seems to me that all our childish- 
ness proceeds from no other fault than 
this: we forget the maxim of the saints, 
who warn us that we must consider each 
day that we are beginning our advance- 
ment in perfection; and if we bear this 
in mind we will not be astonished at the 
misery in ourselves, nor at what there is 
to be retrenched.” ” 

‘You ask what you can do to firmly 
unite your mind to God, so that nothing 
may withdraw or detach it from Him. 
For this, two things are necessary: to die 
and be saved. For then there will be no 
more separation, and your mind will 
be indissolubly attached and united to 
God,”* 

There is nothing more consoling than 
these counsels to souls seriously desiring 

1 Entretien ix., De la Modestie. 


2 Letter to St. Chan/al. 
§ Entretien ix., De la Modestie. 
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to serve God without reserve, and bound 
to His service by more intimate commu- 
nications. They readily believe them- 
selves less excusable than others for the 
faults which escape them, and they are 
more astonished at their failings. Yet 


such is not the opinion of the masters of 


the spiritual life: ‘‘Our falls frequently 
come,” says P. Grou, “ from the rapidity of 


our course, and the ardor which carries 


us on without allowing us time for certain 
precautions. ‘Timid, over-cautious souls, 
who are always watching their steps, and 


constantly turning aside to avoid pitfalls, 


and who have such an excessive fear of 
contamination, do not advance as rapidly 
as others, and death nearly always sur- 
prises them in the middle of their course. 
It is not they who commit the fewest 
faults who are the holiest, but those who 
have most courage, most generosity, 
most love; who make the greatest efforts 
to overcome themselves; who donot fear 
to stumble, to fall, or even to incur a 
slight stain, provided they advance.” * 
St. John Chrysostom gives the same 
idga in other terms: ‘When a soldier is 


1 The Hidden Life of the Soul. 
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in battle, if he be wounded, and even 
yields a little at times, no one is so hard, 
or so ignorant of the chances of war, as 
to impute it a crime. ‘Those only are 
never wounded who never fight. Those 
who go forth valiantly against the enemy 
are most frequently struck.” ! 

Should we apply the reflections which 
form the subject of this chapter even to 
mortal sin, and counsel souls guilty of 
grave faults not to be astonished at falls 
which deprive them of the friendship of 
God? Will St. Francis de Sales venture 
to use the same language to them which 
he hitherto addresses to generous hearts ? 
Hear his words: “My dear Theotime, 
heaven itself is dismayed, its portals 
tremble with fear, and the angels of 
peace are lost in astonishment at the 
misery of a human heart which abandons 
a good so pleasing to attach itself to 
such deplorable things. But have you 
ever noticed a common occurrence which, 
though remarkable, attracts little atten- 
tion? When you bore a very full cask 
the wine does not come out unless you 
let the air in from above, which is not 


A Ad Theod. Laps., lib. Le, n. i, 
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the case in casks where there is already 
a vacuum, for you no sooner open the 
latter than the wine escapes. ‘Though 
our souls in this mortal life abound with 
heavenly love, yet, certainly, they are 
never so full that temptation may not 
cause some of this love to escape; but 
above, in heaven, where our understand- 
ing shall be wholly filled with the charms 
of God’s love, and our will completely 
inundated with the delights of His good- 
ness, so that there shall be no space 
which the plenitude of His love does 
not fill, no object, though it penetrate to 
our hearts, can ever draw forth or cause 
one drop of this precious fluid to es- 
cape; and, as to letting the air in from 
above, that is, deceiving or surprising 
the understanding, it will be no longer 
possible, for it will be immovable in its 
apprehension of sovereign truth.” ’ 

Yes, our falling into sin, even grave 
sin, need excite astonishment nowhere 
but in heaven, where it is impossible. 
Here below we have no more need to be 
astonished at it than at water flowing 
from an open vessel, 


1 Treatise on the Love of God, book iv., chap, i. 
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Oh! how indulgent we would be to 
others, were we truly embued with these 
thoughts! How we would identify our- 
selves with the patience of Him who, 
before investing His apostles with the 
power to remit sin, counselled them to 
pardon not seven times, but seventy times 
seven! 

But this allowance for our own faults 
as well as those of others doubtless must 
not lead us to regard them with indiffer- 
ence. It is one thing not to be astonished 
at our faults, and another not to abhor 
them and make reparation for them. The 
farmer is not astonished to find rank 
weeds springing up in his field, but is 
he any less diligent in uprooting them? 
Therefore, after absolutely stating, with- 
out excepting even mortal sin, ‘‘ that 
we must not be astonished at our falls ;”? 
“that, if we knew ourselves, instead of 
being astonished at falling, our wonder 
would be that we are able to stand at 
all,’ ? St. Francis de Sales hastens to 
add, ‘‘that we must not lie prone upon 
the earth or remain where we have fallen; 
that, if the violence of the tempest some- 


1 Letter 740, Collection Blaise, 
3 Letter 53, Collection Blaise, 
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times makes us sick and giddy, we must 
recover ourselves as quickly as possible 
and rouse ourselves to do better.” ' 

“Then gently raise up your heart when 
it falls, humbling yourself before God at 
the knowledge of your misery, without 
being in any way astonished at your fall, 
for it is not remarkable that infirmity 
should be infirm, that weakness should 
be weak, that misery should be wretched ; 
nevertheless, detest with all your might © 
your offence against God, and return 
with great courage and confidence to 
the way of virtue, which you had for- — 
saken.” ? 

This last text demonstrates with suff- 
cient clearness the sovereign and salutary 
disposition which should take the place 
of astonishment when we fall, viz., the 
knowledge of our own abjection, the 
first degree of humility. We shall speak 
of this more at length in the second part 
of our work. For the present, after 
having established that the sight of our 
faults should not astonish us, we shall 
show that with much less reason should 
we allow them to trouble us. 


1 Letter of the Saint to his Sister, 761, Collection Blaise. 
2 Introduction to a Devout Life, part iii., chap, 9. 


CHAPTER II, 


We must not be Troubled at the Sight of 
Our Faults. 


SHE “sorrow that is according to 
-*f\ God,” says St. Paul, “ worketh pen- 
‘<> ance steadfast unto salvation: but 
the sorrow of the world worketh death.” 
“Sadness, therefore, maybe good or evil, 
according to the effects it produces in us. 
It is true that it is more fruitful in evil 
than in good effects; for, of the latter 
it produces but two: compassion and 
repentance ; and of evil effects it pro- 
duces six: disquiet, sloth, indignation, 
jealousy, envy, and impatience. Hence 
the Wise Man says: ‘Sadness kills many, 
and there is no profit in it ;” because, for 
two good streams which flow from the 
source of sadness, there are six very 
evil,”’? 

Therefore the devil makes every effort 


1 Introduction to a Devout Life, part iv., chap. ra, 
35 
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to inculcate this ez sailness, and, in 
order to discourage a soul, and make 
it despair, he begins first by troubling it. 
Nor is it difficult for him to find specious 
pretexts for this purpose: ‘Should we 
not be afflicted at having offended the 
Sovereign Majesty, at having outraged 
infinite beauty, and wounded the heart of 
the tenderest of fathers ?’’—-Yes, certainly, 
St. Francis de Sales will tell us; “ we 
should grieve for our fault, but with a 
true repentance, and not with a fretful, 
angry, indignant sorrow. ‘lrue repen- 
tance, like every sentiment inspired by 
the Holy Ghost, is calm: mon in commo- 
tione Dominus. When disquiet and 
trouble begin, the sadness which is profit- 
able gives place to the sadness which is 
\ evil.” 
‘ ‘‘The sadness which is evil,” resumes 
the Saint, “troubles and perplexes the 
soul, excites inordinate fears, creates a 
disgust for prayer, stupefies and oppress- 
es the brain, deprives the soul of counsel, 
resolution, judgment, and courage, and 
destroys its strength. In a word, it is 
like a severe winter, which blights all the 
beauty of the land, and benumbs all the 
animals, for it takes away all sweetness 
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from the soul, and almost paralyzes and 
disables all its faculties.’””? 

How many souls will recognize in these 
symptoms the troubled spirit which they 
allow to take possession of them after 
their faults, and the ravages which it has 
created in them! They make a fervent 
beginning; they earnestly purpose to fol- 
low the Master in the path of duty up the 
painful ascent of Calvary, But one day 
they fall, and immediately trouble invades 
their hearts. ‘They rise again, however, 
and with the aid of repentance and 
sacramental absolution all is repaired. 
Nevertheless, they will study and anx- 
iously examine their scarcely healed 
wounds; they tremblingly probe them, and 
poison them with the ointment of vexa- 
tion and impatience, “for there is noth- 
ing which tends more to keep the tares 
in our soul than our anxiety and eager- 
ness to uproot them.”* And during 
this time their steps have slackened. 
They have ceased to run, they hardly 
walk, they drag wearily on, discontented 
with themselves and almost with God 
Himself ; they have no confidence in 


3 Introduction toa Devout Life, part iv., chap, 12. 
4 Letter 173, Collection Blaise, 
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prayer; their only sentiment when they 
approach the sacraments is fear, until 
some special circumstance, an exception- 
ally careful confession, or a retreat, re- 
stores their soul for a moment to the 
fervor and ardor of its first days. But, | 
if they are wont to yield to trouble, 
new falls, or merely the memory of their | 
past faults, soon induces increased 
melancholy, and their course rapidly 
degenerates into slow, wavering steps. 
God grant that their hesitations and 
waverings do not finally cause them to 
fall into a lethargy which is almost incur- | 
able! | 

What is it, poor souls, which has caused 
you thus to halt in your efforts? ‘‘ You 
did run well, who hath hindered you?” 
asks the Apostle (Galat. v. 7). ‘‘ Trouble,” 
replies the author of Philothea. ‘‘If you 
had not yielded to disquiet when you first 
stumbled, but had gently re-assured your 
heart, you would not have fallen a second 
time.’ 

For this reason the Saint multiplies 
his counsels, in order to communicate 
to others the ‘‘very desirable peace 
which was the dearest, the most faithful, 
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and the perpetual guest of his heart.” ' 
Therefore he earnestly recommends calm- 
ness, patience first of all with ourselves. 

‘“Let us not be troubled at the sight 
of our imperfections.” ? Beware of over- 
eagerness and disquiet, for there is noth- 
ing which retards our progress in perfec- 
tion more.” * 

‘‘Why is it that birds and animals re- 
main imprisoned in the net set for them, 
if not that their violent struggles to ex- 
tricate themselves only entangle them the 
more? When we have failen into the 
net of a few imperfections we shall not 
extricate ourselves by disquiet and over- 
anxious etforts, but like the birds, we 
shall only entangle ourselves the more.” * 

‘I do not know whether I have already 
said this to you: we must be patient with 
everybody, and first of all with ourselves, 
to whom we are more trying than any one 
else can be, since we learned to discern 
between the old and the new Adam, the 
interior and exterior man.”° — 


1 P. La Riviere, Viedu Brenheureux Francots de Sales. 
2 Introduction to a Devout Life, part i, chap. 5. 

3 Letter to St. Chantal, 5;, Collection Blaise- 
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‘We must patiently endure our back- 
wardness in perfection, and at the same 
time heartily do all we can to advance.”’’ 
‘¢ Let us patiently wait, then, for our ad- 
vancement in virtue, and instead of 
allowing ourselves to be troubled and 
disturbed at having done so little in the 
past, diligently endeavor to do more for 
the future.” * 

“Let us not be troubled to find our- 
selves always novices in the practice of 
virtue; for in the monastery of the de- 
vout life no one ever considers himself 
anything but a novice, and life there is 
one long probation. ‘To think and main- 
tain that we are professed in virtue is an 
evident mark that we are not only novic- 
es, but deserve expulsion and reproba- 
tion. For in the religious life it is not 
the solemnity, but vhe fulfilment of the 
vows which makes vovices professed. 
Now, the vows are never fulfilled while 
there is arvything to be desired in the 
observance of them, and the obligation 
to love God and advance in H's love lasta 
until death. 

“¢But,’ some will say, ‘if I know that my 


1 Entretien x., De (' Qktesance. 
2 Treatise on the Love 6° God, book iv., chap, 7. 
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progress in virtue is retarded through 
my own fault, how can I help being 
troubled and disturbed ?’ 

“T have already spoken on this sub- 
ject in the /ntroduction to a Devout Life, 
but I willingly repeat what I have said, 
for the point cannot be too thoroughly 
developed: We must, doubtless, grieve 
for our faults, but with a quiet, earnest, 
faithful repentance, and not with a fret- 
ful, violent sorrow, which leads to dis- 
couragement.” * 

We see by the preceding quotations, 
and it is still more evident from the fol- 
lowing, that the calmness and patience 
with ourselves which the holy Doctor 
suggests is not recommended only to just 
and innocent souls, but also, and more 
particularly, to souls who have had the 
misfortune to commit faults. 

“Tf it happen that you are sometimes 
impatient, do not be troubled, but quick- 
ly return to gentleness of spirit.” * 

“You pay too much attention to the 
sallies of your self-love, which are, no 
doubt, frequent; but they will never be 
dangerous as long as you tranquilly repel 


1 Treatise on the Love of God, book ix., chap, 7. 
2 Letter to Mme. de Cornillon, his sister. 
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them, without being annoyed at their im. 
portunity or astonished at their number, 
Go on with simplicity, do not be so eager 
for repose of mind, and you will have 
more,’ ! 

‘“Be patient with every one, but par- 
ticulary with yourself, that is, be not 
troubled at your imperfections, and cou. 
rageously rise again when you have fallen, 
I am glad that you begin anew each day, 
for there is no better means of attaining 
perfection than to be continually begin- 
ning anew and to feel that we have never 
done enough.” ? 

‘““We may mortify the flesh to a certain 
degree, but never so completely that there 
will not be some rebellion. Our atten- 
tion will be frequently interrupted by 
distractions and other things. But is 
that a reason to be troubled, disturbed, 
and afflicted ? Assuredly, no.” ° 

‘Be not, I pray you, annoyed or 
astonished to still find in your soul all 
the imperfections of which you told me; 
for, though, in order to amend it is nec- 
essary to resist and detest them, they 

1 Letter to a Superior af the Visitation, 756, Edition 
eyer. 
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should not excite in you an indignant 
sorrow, but a quiet, courageous regret, 
which results in a tranquil resolution of 
repentance and solid amendment.’’’ 

“When we fly from evil it must be 
quietly and without trouble; for other- 
wise we may fall and give the enemy time 
to slay us. Even penance must be per- 
formed peacefully. ‘Behold,’ said the 
penitent, ‘in peace is my bitterness most 
bitter” (ls. xxxvit, 17)."* 

“Nothing but sin should displease us, 
and to this displeasure should be added 
a holy joy and consolation.” * 

‘‘He who lives but for God never 
grieves at anything save at an offence 
against God, and this sorrow passes into 
deep, peaceful humility and submission, 
after which he rises with the aid of the 
divine goodness to a sweet and perfect 
confidence, wholly free from fretful 
vexations.”’ * 

“In a word, be not angry, or, at least, 
be not troubled, because you have allowed 
yourself to be disquieted; be not cast down 

1 Letter to President Brubart, 90, Collection Blaise. 
err to the Abbess du Puits-d’ Orbe, 53, Collection 
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because you have yielded to despond- 
ency; do not repine because you have 
allowed yourself to be disturbed by these 
angry passions, but take your heart and 
gently replace it in the hands of Our 
Lord...”? ‘‘ Endeavor to be gentle with 
yourself, notwithstanding your misery.”? 

‘Whenever you find that your heart has 
wandered from the path of gentleness, 
sweetly constrain it to return, but do not 
bruskly force it back. We must be pa- 
tient with ourselves, and re-assure and 
encourage our heart, and when it is well 
roused we must hold it in check like a 
bridled horse, and keep it firmly in its 
place, without letting it run after its sen- 
timents.” * 

“Beware of yielding to trouble when 
you have fallen into a fault; promptly 
humble yourself before God, but with a 
sweet and loving humility, which will 
lead you to quickly and confidently have 
recourse to His goodness, confident 
that He will help you to amend. When 
you fall into any faults whatever, sweetly 
ask pardon of God, telling Him that you 


1 Letter toa Lady, 833, Edition Meyer, 

2 Letter 186, Collection Blaise. 
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are very sure He loves you and will par- 
don you. And do this always simply and 
gently.” 

St. Francis de Sales, in order to combat 
this fatal trouble more efficaciously, de- 
votes himself to setting forth its usual, 
not to say sole cause, self-love, self-seek- 
ing. St. Teresa had already expressed it 
in the following words: 

‘¢With true humility a soul recognizes 
its unworthiness and is grieved thereat, 
but this grief is never accompanied by 
trouble and disquiet, nor does it pro- 
duce either obscurity of mind or aridity; 
on the contrary, it consoles. The soul, 
on the one hand, grieves at the offence 
against God, and on the other rejoices 
to confide in His mercy. It has light to 
confound itself and to praise God, who 
has so patiently borne with it. But in 
the false humility which the Evil One in- 
spires there is no light for any good. It 
seems as though God put everything to 
fire and sword. I do not know a more 
ensnaring, subtle, and fatal invention of 
the devil.” * 

And behold why this disquieting regret 


1 Avis Spirituels a la Mere C. A. Foly de la Roche. 
2 Lifes St. Teresa, written by herself, chap. 30. 
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for a fault is so common an evil: “To 
humble one’s self at sight of one’s miser- 
ies,” says a holy priest, ‘“‘is a commend. 
able action, which few understand; but 
every one knows how to trouble and dis- 
quiet himself, which is not commendable, 
for in this kind of disquiet and vexa- 
tion self-love has always the largest 
share.” ? 

Our good Saint pursues this self-love 
through all its wiles, disguised under the 
mask of humility. That eagerness of the 
soul, not so much to be cured, as to know 
that it is cured; that secret vexation, which 
will never let us make peace with con- 
science, making us find it more convenient 
to abandon it as incorrigible; that melan- 
choly humor into which we are plunged 
by that unceasing and exclusive contem- 
plation of ourselves and of our faults; 
that desire to sigh before men rather 
than before God, and withal a latent 
desire to be pitied and caressed. The 
wise Doctor touches upon all these things 
and shows that “all this bewailing is by 
order of a certain spiritual father called 
self-love.” ? 


1M. J.J. Allemand. 
3 Entretiens xiv, 
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“One of the best ways of practising 
meekness is with ourselves, never fretting 
at our imperfections. For though reason 
requires that we be displeased and sorry 
when we fall, we must, nevertheless, avoid 
yielding to melancholy displeasure and 
passionate anger. In this way many err 
greatly who, yielding to anger, are angry 
because they have been angry; vexed, 
because they have been vexed; troubled 
because they have been troubled; in this 
way they keep their heart steeped in 
anger; and though it seems as if the 
second anger destroyed the first, it serves, 
nevertheless, to open an entrance to fresh 
anger on the first occasion which may 
present itself. Moreover, this bitter 
vexation and anger against ourselves 
leads to pride, and flows from no other 
source than self-love, which disquiets and 
troubles us at sight of our imperfec- 
tion.” * 

“We must not permit ourselves to be 
overcome with melancholy or disquiet; 
this kind of confusion and regret springs 
from self-love; we regret our imperfec- 
tion not so much through love for God 


1 Introduction to a Devout Life, part. iii., chap. 9. 
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as through love for ourselves '—it does | 
us so much good to weep for our Sins; 
it satisfies self-love!’”’ ? 

“It is only our too great care for our- 
selves which makes us lose our peace of 
mind, and excites in us those whimsical 
and unequal moods. For as soon as we 
meet with any contradictions, see for 
example when we discover the smallest 
indication of our immortification, or 
when we fall into some little fault, how- 
ever trifling, it seems to us as if every- 
thing was lost.” ° 

“ Our first evil is that we esteem our- 
selves too highly; if we fall into some 
sin or imperfection, behold, we are as- 
tonished, troubled, impatient, because we 
think we are something good, resolute, 
solid; and therefore, when we see that 
we are nothing, that we have fallen, we 
are troubled, dissatisfied, and chagrined 
to find that we have been mistaken in 
our estimate of ourselves.” * 

“Take great care not to be troubled 
when you fall into some fault or to com- 

1 Entretien ii., ae la Confiance, 
2 Entretien xiv., Du Fugement Propre, 
3 Entretien iii., De da Fermeté. 
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poesionate yourself too much; for all this 
comes from pride.” ? 

Such is the line of conduct which 
our Saint opposes to the agitation and 
barren solitude engendered by self-love. 
He seems to take the part of the poor 
heart that has failed, so full of compas- 
sion is he for it, and instead of sternly 
rebuking it and disturbing it still more, 
here is how he would have us treat it: 

“Do not torment your heart, even 
when it may have wandered a little, but 
reprove it gently and bring it back to its 
course.” ? 

‘“ My very dear daughter, when we have 
committed faults let us presently ex- 
amine our heart and ask it if it is not 
always wholly and earnestly resolved to 
serve God; and I hope that it will answer 
that it is, and that it would suffer a 
thousand deaths rather than abandon 
this resolution. Let us ask it afresh: 
Why, then, do you fail now? Why are 
you so cowardly?—lIt will answer: I 
was surprised, I know not how, but I 
am now fallen like this. 

‘“Alas! my dear daughter. we must 


' Avs Spirituels a la Mere C. A, oly de la Roche. 
3 Letter toa Religious, 261, Collection Blaise. 
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pardon it; it falls, not through infidelity, 
but infirmity; therefore we must reprove 
it gently and quietly, and avoid disturb- 
ing and troubling it still more.” * 
“Establish your soul in tranquillity 
from the morning, and throughout the 
day take great pains to frequently recall | 
it to this state. If you fall into some ~ 
act of impatience be not frightened there- 7 
at, be in no way troubled, but having 
recognized it, gently humble yourself be- 
fore God and try to restore your mind toa 
state of serenity. Say to your soul: | 
Now, courage, we have made a mis-step, — 
let us now goon quietly and beware of 
ourselves. And do the same thing when- 
ever and as often as you fall.” ° 
‘¢ We must feel displeasure, then, at our 
faults, but it must be a dispassionate, firm, 
peaceful displeasure. Tor just as a judge 
punishes malefactors much more wisely 
| when his decisions are dictated by reason 
and administered in a tranquil spirit, than 
when he acts impetuously and passionate- 
ly (particularly as, judging passionately, 
he does not punish the faults according 
to their gravity but according to his pas 


1 Letter toa Lady, 800, Collection Blaise. 
2 Totter toa Lady, 151, Collection Blaise. 
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sion), SO we correct ourselves much better 
by a quiet and constant repentance than 
by one which is harsh, turbulent, and 
angry ; and in the same way this violent 
repentance is not according to the gravity 
of our faults, but according to our incli- 
nations. 

‘Believe me, Philothea,-as the mild 
and affectionate remonstrances of a father 
are far more powerful to reclaim a child 
than passion and anger, so, when our 
heart has fallen into some fault, if we 
reprove it with mild and gentle remon- 
strances, feeling more compassion for it 
than anger against it, quietly encourag- 
ing it to amendment, the repentance we 
will thus excite wilt sink much deeper 
and penetrate it more effectually than a 
fretful, irate, and turbulent repentance, 
For my part, if, for example, I had formed 
a strong resolution not to fall into tha 
sin of vanity, and I did nevertheless fall, 
and gravely, I would not reprove my 
heart after thismanner: ‘Art thou not 
wretched and abominable that after so 
many resolutions thou hast allowed thy- 
self to be carried away by vanity! Die 
with shame! Cease to lift up thy eyes to 
heaven, blind, bold rebel, and traitor to thy 
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God!’ But I would correct it reasonably 
thus, saying by way of compassion: * Now, 
courage my poor heart; behold, we have 
fallen into the pit we had so firmly re- 
solved to avoid. Well, let us rise again, 
and leave it forever; let us call upon the 
mercy of God and hope that it will help 
us to be more faithful for the future, and 
let us enter again the path of humility. 
Let us take courage and from this day 
forward be more upon our guard. God 
will help us; weshall do better.’ And on 
this reprehension I would build a solid 
and firm resolution never more to relapse 
into this fault, seeking for this end the 
proper means and even the advice of my 
director. 

“Tf however, any one should find his 
heart not sufficiently moved by this gen- 
tle correction, he may reprove it more 
sharply and severely, to excite it to deeper 
confusion, provided that after severely 
chiding and rebuking his heart he end 
by soothing it, concluding all his grief 
and anger with a sweet and holy conf- 
dence in God, after the example of that 
illustrious penitent who, seeing his soul 
afflicted, raised it up after this manner: 
“Why ast thou sad, O my soul, and why 
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dost thou disquiet me ? Hope in God, for 
I will still give praise to Him: the salva- 
tion of my countenance and my God‘ 
jPs. xiii. 5,6)" * 

It is superfluous to remark that in all 
these very charitable and very safe coun- 
sels there is not a word to quiet and lulr 
one to sleep in his sin. How can one 
sleep with a serpent in his breast ? How, 
above all, if he is guilty of grave sin, Cat 
he be without fear at the thought o. 
death, which can suddenly make his re. 
morse and his punishment eternal ? Hov. 
can he hesitate to rid himself with ai’ 
haste of an enemy who may any momenr 
drag him into an abyss of endless misery ; 
And even if our faults are but veniai, 
hew can we preserve in our souls stains 
so displeasing to God, and a burder. 
which gradually leads us into the fata’ 
abyss of mortal sin. 

But it is precisely to help us ‘to thig 
renouncement of sin that the amiabie 
Doctor forbids us to be troubled. He 
knows that nothing good is accomplishes 
in the midst of disquiet and vexation. 
As a skilful physician he kwws tha’, 
when a difficult amputation is to be per: 


1 Introduction toa Devout Life, part. iii chap. ¢. 
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formed, the patient must be soothed and 
quieted instead of irritated. and that the 
success o1 the operation will be more im- 
mediate os more safe for being executed 
quietly and calmly. And this is why he 
insists so strenuously upon preserving 
the peace of the soul. 

Moreover, what he counselled others 
he practised himself in the imperfections 
which escaped him; and we cannot close 
this chapter better than by a quotation 
from one of his contemporary biograph- 
ers: “ One day, when I had the happiness 
of conferring with him on spiritual things, 
I happened to say that venial sins, even 
though small, filled my heart with much 
trouble and disquiet; but I had hardly 
uttered the words than he quickly replied, 
‘ Pardon me, venial sin should not trouble 
or disquiet us, though it should certainly 
be displeasing tous. Because disquiet,’ 
he said, ‘is caused by self-love, which !s 
vexed at the trouble it finds in the prac- 
tice of virtues, and at having always to 
begin afresh, whereas the displeasure, 
which is the effect of heavenly grace, | 
inspires usto be displeased with ourselves, — 
because we have displeased our divine 
Creator. ” 
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“This was his opinion touching the grief 
we must feel for our daily faults; behold 
also what he practised on similar occa- 
sions, crying to the sweet Redeemer to be 
merciful to his failings, without at the same 
time being the least in the world vexed 
or troubled. We are told in the poetry 
of the sages of Greece that, whenever 
Anteus in his combat with Hercules fell 
to the ground, he sprang to his feet 
with fresh strength and renewed vigor. 
In like manner, this great man, who was 
continually collaring his passions, if he 
happened to make a false step, coura- 
geously rose again and continued his en- 
terprise peacefully and tranquilly, without 
being disheartened or troubled in any 
way.” 


1 Vie du B. Fr. de Sales, par P. la Riviere, book. iii., 
chap. 9. 


CHAPTER III. 


We are notto be Discouraged at Sight of 
Our Faults. 


PIOUS ecclesiastic was making a 
retreat under the direction of 

Father Roothan. In the midst 

of the holy exercise the illustrious Jesuit 
was suddenly called to Rome, where he 
was shortly afterward elected General of 
his society. He had taken leave of his 
brethren and started on his journey, when, 
suddenly retracing his steps, he entered © 
the room of the ecclesiastic. “ M.?Abbé” | 
he said, ‘I was about to forget a recom- | 
mendation, one of sovereign importance: 
Whatever happens, never be discouraged, | 
never |” ! | 
O golden words! To How many souls 
it is necessary to repeat them! St. John 
Chrysostom never wearied repeating them. | 
‘ Despair not! I shall tell you this in all 
my discourses, in each of our interviews, | 
and if you heed me you will be cured. | 
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There are two mortal enemies to our sal- 
vation: presumption in innocence, and 
despair after a fall; but the latter is 
much the more terrible.” '—In fact, ‘‘ we 
are saved by hope ” (Rom. vill. 24). 
“ This virtue is like a strong chain which 
descends from heaven and binds our souls 
thereto ; provided they remain solidly 
attached to it, it draws them little by lit- 
tle to sublime heights, and raises them 
above the storms of this life. But the soul 
who, overcome by despondency, aban- 
dons this holy anchor, falls forthwith and 
perishes, swallowed up in the abyss of 
evil. 

“Our perfidious adversary knows this. 
As soon as he sees us overwhelmed at 
sight of our faults, he falls upon us 
and casts into our hearts despairing 
thoughts, heavier than lead. If we en- 
tertain them, this weight drags us down, 
we loosen the tutelary chain, and we roll 
to the bottom of the gulf.” * 

Alas! experience only too strongly con- 
firms these last words. ‘The immense 
majority of unrepaired falls which have 
given scandal in the Church, the greater 


1 Homil. De Pentt. 
2 Ad. Theod. Laps. il. 
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part of those which only the Angels of 
peace know and weep over, spring from 
discouragement. But for this, with a 
trusting repentance, nothing would have 
been lost. But after a fault, which fre- 
quently was only due to surprise, the 
demon of despair has insinuated himself 
into the troubled soul, and by means of 
a thousand arguments, one more dis- 
couraging than the other, he ends by 
inspiring it with the crushing thought of 
Cain: ‘“ My iniquity is greater than that 
I may deserve pardon ” (Gen. iv. 13). 
From this moment, according to the 
remark of St. Paul, the prince of darkness 
is master of this soul; he directs it, he 
impels it, he precipitates it whither he will: 
operatur in filios difidenhe (Eph. ii. 2); for 
he has inspired it with two of his most dia- 
bolical dispositions: estrangement from 
God through sin, and fear of God 
through discouragement. And let us 
beware of imagining that this temptation 
only follows in the wake of serious faults. 
With the lying spirit it is a weapon which 
is all the more terrible for being most 
skilfully concealed, and he _ uses _ it 
against a virtuous soul after its most 
trifling falls; if he does not succeed in 
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dragging it into the abyss of absolute 
despair, he at least paralyzes it in the 
path of virtue; he disorganizes it, he re- 
laxes its most powerful springs, and 
promptly precipitates it from its state of 
fervor to plunge it into that of laxness 
and melancholy. Everything is a bur- 
den to it; “we take no more pains to 
repair our faults, hence follows veritable 
tepidity,”* with its almost irreparable 
ravages. 

Our faults, and particularly our daily 
faults, furnish Satan an easy means of 
obtaining this result. And if, as it has 
been very justly remarked, ’ it is in his 
war against hope that this infernal spirit 
seeks most to “ transform himself into an 
angel of light ” (II. Cor. xi. 14), he easily 
plays this role by contrasting our num- 
berless infidelities with the incessant 
solicitations of grace; our ingratitude, 
with divine benefits; our failings, with our 
resolutions. 

Is it not just, cries the soul driven to 
extremity, is it not just that God should 
tire, and close the source of succor which 


1 Ven, Cl. de la Colombiére, letter 97. 

2 Mgr. Gay, Dela Vie et des Vertus Chrétiennes Del’ Espé- 
vance. We cannot recommend this little treatise too much 
to souls tempted to despair and discouragement. 
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I only abuse? He abandons me, He has 
every right to. It is time to renounce 
an enterprise which my repeated failures 
prove to be above my strength. I pre- 
sumed too much on God and myself. 
What does it avail to exhaust myself in 
sterile efforts, and daily pursue what } 
shall never attain, the impossible conquest 
of unattainable sanctity? I have had 
my experience; it proved to me most 
manifestly that these heights are inacces- 
sible to my weakness. Must I unceasingly 
take resolutions, guamdiu ponam constlia m 
anima mea, only to grieve for breaking 
them all the day, dolorem in corde meo per 
diem, only to rejoice the enemy by my 
falls, wusguequo exaltabitur imimius meus 
super me? (Ps, xii. 2, 3.) 

It is not your faults which rejoice the 
enemy, O discouraged soul, but the de- 
spondency which you permit to follow 
them and the distrust of the divine 
mercy into which they plunge you. “ Be- 
hold,” says the Venerable Father Claude 
de la Colombiére, ‘‘ behold the greatest 
evil which can happen a creature. When 
we can defend ourselves from this evil, 
there is none which we may not turn to 
good, and from which we may not derive 
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great profit... All the evil you have done 
is nothing compared to the injury you do 
yourself by this want of confidence. 
Then, hope on to the end; I command 
you this by all the power that you have 
given me over you. If you obey me on 
this point I will answer for your conver- 
sion.” * 

If such counsels were ever opportune, 
it is certainly at the present day. We 
have reached a time of discouragement 
and disheartened spirits,” ? and this evil, 
which paralyzes so many noble natures 
and upright intentions in the sphere of 
politics and society, effects still greater 
ravages in souls, even among those most 
desirous to please God. ‘ Happily the 
Divine Wisdom,” says St. Augustine, 
“possesses the secret of offering men, ac- 
cording to their circumstances, remedies 
suited to their needs.” * In the seven- 
teenth century, when the discouraging 
doctrine of Jansenism broke forth, He 
caused St. Francis de Sales, the encourag- 
ing Doctor par excellence, to live and speak 
and write, and He crowned him a Doctor 


1 Letters 35 and 5. 

2 Mer. Mermillod, Discours ala Réunion des Comités 
Catholiques & Paris, 14 Apr., 1872. 
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of the Church in the most disheartening 
hour of one of the most discouraging cen- 
turies. In fact, everything in the writings 
of the amiable Saint cheers and encour. 
ages; and even: as St. Bernard defied his 
hearers to find anything harsh in the 
traditional and evangelical countenance 
of the Mother of God, so we may defy the 
readers of St. Francis de Sales to discover 
anything in him which could permit the 
greatest sinner a moment of discourage- 
ment. 

He absolutely forbids us to lose cour- 
age after a fall. whatever it may be! ‘“O! 
we should rather die than offend our 
Lord knowingly and deliberately; but 
when we fall we must lose everything 
rather than courage, hope, and resolu- 
tion.” * ‘If you happen to fall into 
some fault, do not lose courage; recover 
yourself at once, and continue just as if 
you had not fallen.”? <‘*To be a good 
servant of God is to be charitable toward 
your neighbor, to maintain in the superior 
part of your soul an inviolable resolution 
to do God’s will, to trust yourself to God 
with very humble simplicity and humility, 


1 Letter toa Lady, 771, Collection Blaise. 
2 Letter toa Lady. 
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to rise again after every fall, to bear with 
yourself in your abjection, and to bear 
with others in their imperfections. ”’ ? 
Weakness is not a great evil, provided a 
faithful courage redresses it little by little, 
which is what I conjure you to do.”’’ 

“You must be in no way discouraged, 
but, onthe contrary, with peaceful courage 
take'time and care to cure your dear soul 
of the wounds it may have received in 
these attacks.” * “‘ We must be very gen- 
erous, my dear daughters,. .. and with 
great courage despise our inclinations, our 
humors, our whims and emotions, faith- 
fully mortifying them at each encounter, 
At the same time, if we happen to fail 
here and there, let us not pause, but 
renew our courage to be more faithful at 
the first opportunity, and pass on, ad- 
vancing in the way of God and renounce- 
ment of ourselves. ” * 

We must have an invincible courage 
not to grow weary with ourselves, for we 
shall always have something to do, and 
something to suppress. See people who 


1 Letter toa Lady, 20, Edition Meyer. : 
Fda to the Abbess de Puits-d’ Orbe, 253, Collection 
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3 Letter toa Lady, 833, Edition Meyer. 
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are learning the use of small arms, they 
fail frequently. It is the same with those 
who are learning to ride on horse-back; 
but they do not consider themselves van- 
quished; for it is one thing to be some. 
times cast down, and another to be 
completely vanquished.” ! 

‘* Your distrust of yourself is good as 
long as it will serve as a foundation for 
the confidence you should have in God; 
but if it ever leads you into any discour- 
agement, disquiet, vexation, and melan- 
choly, I conjure you to reject it as the 
temptation of temptations, and never 
permit your mind to dispute and reply 
in favor of the disquiet and despondency 
of heart to which you feel you are yield- 
ing, ... even were it under the specious 
pretext of humility.” ? 

We see how in all these passages 
St. Francis de Sales combats discour- 
agement by directly attacking its causes. 
Why do we become discouraged? Be- 
cause we exaggerate our weakness, or do 
not appreciate the mercy of God, and 


1 Entretien xx., De la Prétention Religteuse. ‘* Non est | 


Reet certantem cadere, sed in lapsu manere.” (S, Joan 
hrysost. Ad. Theod. Laps, 1.) 


3 Letter toa Superior of the Visitation, 706, Collection | 
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most frequently for both these reasons. 
This, let it be said in passing, is astrange 
yet very common phenomenon. ‘The sin- 
ner falls through not appreciating his 
weakness, and through exaggerating the 
mercy of God. After his fall these two 
feelings spring up again, in an inverse 
ratio. The consciousness of his weakness, 
disproportionately exaggerated, envelops 
his soul in a crushing mantle of sadness 
and confusion; and the God whom he 
has lately offended with impunity, pre- 
suming on a ready pardon, now appears 
to him an inexorable avenger. The guil- 
ty soul is afraid of God and ashamed of 
itself; and if it does not resist these two 
fatal temptations, it slothfully abandons 
the struggle; instead of tearing itself 
from the embrace of sin, it sinks without 
resistance into its arms. Yes, discour- 
agement is that capitulation of the will, 
that untoward resolution, the fatal result 
of which is final impenitence. 

Our holy Doctor applies himself to 
curing these two dispositions generating 
discouragement by opposite sentiments. 
He makes the soul, desirous to sanctify 
itself, understand that it is entering upon 
along and difficult path, that its weak- 
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ness is completely disproportionate to 
the difficulties of the journey; but at the 
same time he makes it understand that 
it can do all things in Him who strengthens 
it, before as well as after a fall, and he 
shows it in Goda heart prompt and great 
to pardon, an arm powerful to sustain. 

“ Solitude has its dangers, the world 
has its snares; we must have good cour- 
age everywhere, since everywhere heaven- 
ly succor is ready for those who have 
confidence in God, and who with humility 
and sweetness implore His fatherly as- 
sistance.” ’ 

«“Vou should renew all the resolutions 
which you have formerly made for your 
amendment; and though you have found 
that, notwithstanding all your resolutions, 
you were still entangled in your imper- 
fections, you should not on this account 
cease to undertake a good amendment, 
and to rely on God’s assistance. All 
your life you will be imperfect, and there 
will always be much to correct. That is 
why we must learn never to tire in this 
exercise.” * 

“« So, now, courage, remain in peace. 


1 Letter to his Sister, 751, Collection Blaise. 
2 Letter to a Religious, 784, Edition Meyer. 
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When we happen to break the laws of 
indifference in indifferent things, or 
through the sudden sallies of our self- 
love or of our passions, let us forthwith, 
aS SOON aS we Can, prostrate our heart 
before God, and say ina spirit of confi- 
dence and humility: “Have mercy on me, 
O Lord, for I am weak” (Ps. vi. 3). Let 
us rise again in peace and tranquillity, 
and join again the thread of our indiffer- 
ence, then continue our work. We must 
not break the cords or abandon the lute 
when we perceive a discord ; we must 
bend our ear to find whence the want of 
harmony comes, and gently tighten or 
relax the strings, according as the art 
requires.” ’ 

“ But you see the mountain of perfec- 
tion is high. ‘QQ my God!’ you say, 
‘how shall I be able to ascend it?’ 
Courage, Philothea! When the young 
bees begin to take form they are called 
nymphs ; then they are unable to fly to 
the flowers, the mountains, and the hills, 
to gather honey; but little by little, nour- 
ished with the honey which their mothers 
have prepared for them, they take wing, 


my Letter to the Wife of President Herce, 212, Collection 
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xnd grow strong, so that later they fly 
ill through the country. We, in truth, 
‘re yet but nymphs, or little bees, in de- 
votion; we cannot fly according to our 
desire, which is nothing less than to 
reach the summit of Christian perfec- 
tion ; but if our desires and our resolu- 
tions begin to take form, our wings begin 
to grow: then we must hope that one 
day we shall become spiritual bees, and 
that we shall fly. Meanwhile, let us feed 
on the honey of the many teachings of 
the holy ancients, and let us pray God to 
give us the wings of a dove, that we may 
not only fly in the time of this present 
life, but find rest in the eternity of the 
life to come.” ’ 

“The work is never done; we must 
be ever beginning and re-beginning with 
a good heart. ‘When man hath done, 
then shall he begin,’ says Holy Scripture 
(Ecclus. xviii. 6). What we have done up 
to the present time is good, but what we 
are about to begin will be better ; and 
when we shall have finished it, we will 
begin something else, which will be bet- 
ter still, and again something else, until 
we go forth from this world to begin an- 


1 Introduction to a Devout Life, part iv., chap. 2. 
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other life, which will have no end, for 
nothing better could come to us. 5ee, 
then, my dear Mother, whether we must 
weep when we find work to be done in 
our soul, and whether we must have 
courage to ever push on still further, since 
we must never pause; and whether we 
must have the resolution to prune, since 
the knife must reach ‘ unto the division of 
the soul and the spirit, and the joints al- 
so,and the marrow’ (Heb. iv. 12),”? 
“Certainly, it is a great pity that the 
desire of perfection alone will not suffice 
to attain it, but that it must be acquired 
by the sweat of our brow, and by dint of 
labor... . Alas! I am so imperfect !— 
That may be, but let it not discourage 
you, and do not think that you can live 
without committing imperfections, inas- 
much as that cannot be while you are in 
this life. It is enough that they are dis- 
pleasing to you, and that they do not 
live in your heart, that is, that you do 
not deliberately commit them, nor desire 
to persevere in them. And this being 
the case, remain in peace and be not 
troubled because of the perfection you 
desire so much; it will be enough to 


1 Letter to St. C’ tal, 332, Collection Blaise. 
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possess it at your last hour. ‘Then do 
not be so fearful; walk confidently in the 
way of God. ‘The arm of faith encircles 
you, nothing can harm you !"' 

‘* We must be courageous and patient, 
then, Philothea, in this enterprise [the 
purification of the soul]. Alas! how 
those souls are to be pitied who, finding 
themselves subject to several imperfec- 
tions after having exercised themselves 
for atime in devotion, begin to be dis- 
satisfied, troubled, and discouraged, and 
suffer their hearts to be almost overcome 
by the temptation to forsake all and re- 
turn to their former mode of life! ... It 
is very necessary for the exercise of our 
humility that we be wounded some- 
times in this spiritual warfare; but we 
are never overcome unless we lose either 
life or courage. ? Now, imperfections and 
venial sins cannot deprive us of our spirit- 
ual life, for it is only destroyed by mortal 
sin; then it only remains for us not to 
let these things dishearten us. Save me, O 
Lord, David prayed, from pusillanimity 
of spirit and faint-heartedness. Happily 

1 Sermon for the first Sunday of Advent. 


2 “No battle is lost,” says Count J. de Maistre, ‘‘ but 
that which we believe lost.’’ 
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for us, we shall always be victorious in 
this warfare, if we are willing to fight.” ? 

It must be acknowledged that in these 
different teachings St. rancis de Sales 
addressed himself to persons already 
more or less advanced in the ways of 
perfection, and that the faults which he 
earnestly prayed should not discourage 
them were venial faults or imperfections. 
Nevertheless, he does not exclude from 
his sweet counsels of encouragement 
more guilty souls, and the following 
words, based on the same motives, are ad- 
dressed to all, however grave their falls : 
“Nourish your dear soul with cordial 
confidence in God; and according as 
you find yourself surrounded by imper- 
fections and miseries, renew your cour- 
age, hope more confidently.”’ * 

“ After we have committed a fault we 
should address our heart thus: ‘ Now, 
courage my heart, my friend; in the name 
of God, take courage; let us continue on 
our way, taking care to beware of our- 
selves, and let us turn to our Helper and 
our God.” * 


1 Introduction to a Devout Life, part i., chap. §. 
2 Letter toa Lady, 814, Collection Blaise, ; | 
8 Setter to a Lady, 841, Edition Meyer; 267, Collection | 


Blaise. | 
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“If we sometimes fall into mortal sin, 
provided it be without the intention to 
continue in it, or in insensibility to evil, 
it does not argue that we have made no 
progress in devotion; for though we lose 
devotion by mortal sin, nevertheless, it is 
tecovered as soon as we truly repent of 
this same sin, provided, as | already said, 
we have not been long steeped in the evil. 
And we must on no account lose courage, 
but on the contrary regard our infirmity 
in holy humility, accuse ourselves of it. 
ask pardon, and invoke the assistance of 
heaven,”’? 

Let us weigh well the first words of 
this last quotation: Grave falls, if they are 
not accompanied with “insensibility to 
evil,” that is, if they do not become a 
habit, not only leave no trace after we 
are pardoned, but they do not even pre- 
vent the soul from regaining at once the 
position it had acquired in devotion. It 
is a time of delay, no doubt, a step back- 
wards, but absolution or perfect con- 
trition neutralizes this loss and repairs 
this gap. 

But if we have been “long steeped in 
sin,” if we have, “wallowed in mortal 

1 Letter toa Lady, 859, Collection Blaise. 
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sin?” you will ask. ‘Then, evidently, the 
delay being longer, the backward step 
more serious, the losses are greater, but 
not irreparable. With pardon former 
merits revive again, according to the 
words of Holy Scripture: /n justitia sua, 
quam operatus est, vivet. ‘In his justice 
which he hath wrought he shall live ’ 
(Ezech. xviii. 22), Perhaps more gener- 
ous efforts are required to paralyze the 
evil effects of sinful habits contracted 
during this fatal time; but if we increase 
our confidence in proportion to the needs 
created by this “insensibility to evil,” “ it 
Is easy for God,” says Holy Scripture,“ on 
a sudden to make the poor man rich. 
Trust in God, and stay in thy place.” ' 
And this is why our Saint concludes 
that “we should on no account lose our 
confidence, for, though we are miserable, 
we are far from being as miserable as God 
is merciful to those who love Him and 
who have placed their hopes in Him.” ? 
These thoughts shall be set forth still 
more clearly in the second part of our 
book, when our consoling Doctor makes 


1 Ne manseris in operibus peccatorum. Confide autem in 
Deo, et mane in loco tuo. Facile est enim in oculis Dei 


subito honestare pauperem (Ecclus, xi, 2a, 23). 
4 Letter to a Lady, 173, Collection Blaise, 
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use of our very faults to redouble out 
confidence in the divine mercy. But 
these extracts and these considerations 
are sufficient to close our hearts to despair, 
from whatever cause it arises, and to show 
that fear inspired by a knowledge of our 
weakness should always be tempered an¢ 
governed by an immovable confidence ir 
God. Our Saint insists particularly on the 
necessity and the manner of uniting these 
two dispositions: ““We must always com- 
bat between hope and fear, on condition 
that hope be ever the stronger in con- 
sideration of the almighty power of Him 
who helps us.”" 

‘‘Do penance,” says St. John, that is, 
abase these mountains of pride, fill up these 
valleys of tepidity and cowardice, for 
salvation is at hand (Luke iit. 5). Now, 
these valleys which the glorious Saint 
would have us fill are no other than fear, 
which, when excessive, leads us to dis- 
couragement. The sight of grave faults 
which we have committed brings with it 
a certain horror, surprise, and fear, which 
abase the heart; and these are the valleys 
which we must fill with confidence and 
hope in the coming of Our Saviour. 


1 Letter toa Religious, 717, Collection Blaise, 
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“A great saint, speaking one day toa 
holy penitent who had committed great 
sins, addressed her these words: ear, 
buthope! Fear, that you may not become 
proud and arrogant; but hope, that you 
may not fall into despair and discourage- 
ment. For, fear and hope must never be 
separated one from the other, inasmuch 
as fear unaccompanied by hope is not 
fear, but despair; and hope without fear 
is presumption. Omnzs vallis tmplebitur. 
Every valley shall be filled: then con- 
fidence mingled with fear must fill these 
valleys of discouragement, which come 
from the knowledge of the sins we have 
committed.” ? 

St. Francis de Sales, as if he would con- 
tinue even after death his war against 
despair, wrested from the devil himself 
an avowal full of encouragement for the 
most criminal but repentant souls. A 
young man of Chablais, who had been for 
five years possessed by an evil spirit, was 
brought to the tomb of the holy bishop 
of Geneva while his beatification was 
pending. It was several days before the 
deliverance was effected, during which 
time Mgr, Charles Auguste de Sales and 

1 Sermon for the fifth Sunday of Advent. 
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Mother de Changy put several questions 
to the unfortunate youth near the re- 
mains of the Saint. An eye witness ° re- 
lates that upon one of these occasions, as 
the Evil One redoubled his cries of rage 
and contusion, saying: “Why must I go 
forth from him?” Mother de Changy 
cried with her usual fervor, ““O holy 
Mother of God, pray forus! Mary, Mother 
of Jesus, help us!’’ At these words the in- 
fernal spirit again redoubled his terrible 
howling, screaming: “Mary, O Mary! 
Ah! I have no Mary! I tremble at that 
name,—utter it not! Ah! if, like you, I 
had a Mary, I would not be what I am! 
—But I have no Mary!” 

All present were moved to tears. ‘Oh, 
if I had but one moment,” he continued, 
“of all those that you lose, yes, but one 
single moment and a Mary to intercede 
for me, I should no longer be a devil! 
But I have no Mary.” 

“But we that live” (Ps. cxili. 18), we 
have the present moment to return to God, 
Mary to obtain for us the grace to do so: 
who, then, may despair ? 

1 Sister E. C. de le Tour, sacristan of the first monastery ol 
the Visitation of Annecy. Deposition relating to several 
miracles and wonders wrought at the tomb of Blessed Francis 


de Sales during his beatification. See Pouvortr de St. Francis 
de Sales, p, 284. 


PART If. 


CHAPTER I. 


Profiting by our Faults in order to Humble 
ourselves by the Knowledge of our Abjection. 


= 


wT is indispensable as well as most 
Bl salutary to avoid being discour- 
aged or even astonished at our 
faults. At the same time, this is only 
the negative part of profiting by our 
faults. It is time to enter upon the pos- 
itive side of the question, and learn from 
the school of St. Francis de Sales how 
our sins, without losing any of their hide- 
ousness and malice, may, if we desire, 
be turned to our spiritual advantage. 
Evidently, this advantage springs in no 
way from our sins, but from the mercy of 
God and the grace of Christ, who causes 
our iniquities to serve His goodness, and 
our weakness to serve our salvation. 
Manure is only rottenness and corruption, 
and yet the laborer, the gardener, as St. 
id 
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Bernard observes, use it to bring forth 
from the earth richer and more abundant 
fruits. In like manner, God makes our 
faults serve to produce more numerous 
fruits of virtue. 

This profit will be all the more con- 
siderable that we, on the one hand, shall 
pursue our faults with a keener and more 
unrelenting warfare, and that, on the 
other, we shall believe more firmly and 
associate ourselves more actively with 
the designs of God, who has permitted 
them for our good. 

We must enter into the plans of the 
Redeemer as the Church reveals them to 
us, fight Satan with his own weapons, 
turn his snares against himself, and find 
a remedy even in the wounds he inflicts; * 
and we shall verify by a happy experience 
the following words of St. John Chrysos- 
tom: “ Frequently the Evil One himself 
(s a great gain to us; it is only necessary 


1 Hoc opus nostre salutis For the work of our salva. 
tion 


Ordo depoposcerat, Needs would have his order 
SO, 

Multiformis proditoris Andthe multiform disorders 

Ars ut artem falleret, Art by art would overthrow, 

Et medelam ferret inde And from thence would bring 
the medicine 

Hostis unde lezserat. Whence the insult of the foe, 


(Hymn, Passion.) 
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to know how to turn him to our advan- 
tage, and the profit we shall derive from 
him will be inestimable.” ’ 

This profit St. Augustine sums up thus, 
repeating the words of St. Paul: gaat 3. 
them that love God all things work to- 
gether unto good;”’ yes, even their falls, om- 
nia, imo ipst lapsus in peccata; for we can rise 
from them more Aumble, more vigilant, and 
more fervent; nam ex casu humilores, cau- 
tiores et ferventiores resurgunt.* It is also 
the thought of St. Francis de Sales. 
“Dear imperfections!” he exclaims, 
‘dear imperfections, which cause us to 
recognize our misery, exercise us in 
humility, in contempt of ourselves, in 
patience, and in diligence.” * 

Let us speak first of all of humility, 
which the holy Bishop of Geneva as well 
as St. Augustine mentions first: 

‘Tf it please you, Madam, my dearest 
daughter, may the Holy Spirit inspire me 
what to write you. To live-constantly in 
devotion, we need only establish strong 
and excellent maxims in our minds. 

1 Homily addressed to the people of Antioch. 


2 De corrupt. et grat., Cap. i. See also St. Thomas, Raoul 
d'Asti, etc.,in their commentaries on this text of St. Paul: 


“To them that love God, etc.” 
’ Letter 811, Collection Blaise. 
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“The first which I wish engraved in 
yours is this one of St. Paul: ‘To them 
that love God all things work together 
unto good’ (Rom. viii. 28). And in 
truth. since God can draw good from evil, 
for whom will he do it if not for those 
who have given themselves unreserved- 
ly to Him? Yes, even sins (from which 
God in His mercy defend us!) are con- 
verted by Providence to the good of those 
who belongto Him. Never would David 
have been so overwhelmed with humility, 
had he not sinned.”’’ 

“We must hate our faults with a tran- 
guil hatred, regard them with patience, 
and make them serve to humble us in 
our own esteem; *— gather from them for 
ourselves a holy abjection.”’ * 

One of the greatest trials here below 
for hearts filled with a holy ambition for 
perfection is the twofold appreciation of 
the necessity of humility and its difficul- 
ties. On the one hand, this virtue, “so 
necessary to man in this mortal life—the 
basis and foundation of all virtues,” * is 


1 Letter toa Lady, 614, Collection Blaise. 
2 Letter 167. 


3 Letter 173. 
# Sermon of St. Francis de Sales for the third Sunday of 
Advent. 
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‘*the mother, the root, the nurse, and the 
bond of all other blessings;”? and on 
the other hand, when it seems as if it 
should germinate and flourish spontane- 
ously in the corrupt soil of our miser- 
able natures, it finds pride, “the begin- 
ning of all sin” (Ecclus. x. 15.) firmly 
rooted there, and unceasingly striving to 
stifle it. 

Nothing can express the strength and 
astuteness of the demon of pride, nor the 
ingenuity and multiplicity of his devices. 
Veritable serpent, born with us, he out- 
strips our growth, he seeks to entwine 
himself in the inmost folds of our hearts, 
and infect with his venom our holiest as 
well as our most indifferent actions, our 
most secret thoughts and our best inten- 
tions. ‘He frequently feeds on our 
very virtues and seeks to confiscate to 
his profit and to enrich himself with the 
most exquisite gifts of God.” ? Ifheseem 
to sleep, it is only to unfold himself to 
better advantage, in our deluded soul; 
if he show himself, if he permit us to 
strike him, it is to triumph by the very 
blows we deal him. Finally, pride, ac- 


1 St. John Chrysostom, 
2 St. Themas, Catena Aurea, in 2am ad Cor. 
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cording to St. Francis de Sales “is an 
evil so common among men, that we 
cannot sufficiently preach and inculcate 
the necessity of persevering in the prac- 
tice of the very holy and very amiable 
virtue of humility.” * 

Against the enemy of such an indis- 
pensable virtue no one can be sufficiently 
armed; and since it is net given us to 
destroy it in this life, we ‘ust at least 
eagerly seize every means {| weakening 
and neutralizing its attacks. Now, 
among these means one of the most 
efficacious is furnished by our very faults. 
As the jaw-bone of a vile animal became 
in the hands of Samson a murderous 
weapon against the Philistines, so our 
sins, hideous as they are, may be trans- 
formed into an all-powerful weapon 
against pride, and thus become the oc- 
casion of our salvation and our perfec- 
tion. In fact, if pride is an inordinate 
esteem and love of our imaginary excel- 
lence, ‘‘ humility,” says our amiable Saint, 
“is a true knowledge and voluntary 
recognition of our abjection.”* Now, 


1 Sermon for the Feast of the Purtfication. 
2 [Introduction toa Devout Life, chap. v1., part 3. See St. 
Thomas 2, 2am, pp. 161, 162. 
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what more proper to give us this true 
knowledge than the sight of our faults? 
They are truly, according to the ingeni- 
ous expression of Fr. Alvarez. so many 
windows, through which light falls more 
abundantly upon our miseries. More 
efficacious than the humiliations which 
come from events or from men, they 
enlighten us, and portray the nothing- 
ness of the liveliest and most intimate 
forces of the soul. And “this knowl- 
edge of our nothingness should not,” 
Says St. Francis de Sales, “trouble us, 
but soothe, humble, and abase us. It is 
self-love which makes us impatient at 
finding ourselves vile and abject.”? 

“But I am so miserable; so filled with 
imperfections! Do you know it well? 
Bless God for having given you this 
knowledge, and do not lament so much. 
You are very fortunate to know that you 
are misery itself, ”’? 

“We must confess the truth: we are 
poor creatures, who can do little that is 


good.” * . 
“T tell you that you will be faithful if 


1 Letter toa Lady, 338, Collection Blaise, 
2 Entretien iii., De la Vermeté, 
3 Letter toa Young Lady, 811, Collection Blaise, 
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you are humble.—‘ But shall I be hum- 
ble?’—Yes; if you desire to be. ‘ But I 
do desire to be humble.’ — Then you 
are. ‘But I feel that I am not.’ So 
much the better; that tends to make you 
more so.’”’" 

“Our imperfections in treating of ex- 
terior as well as interior things are a 
great subject of humility, and humility 
produces and nourishes generosity.”’ ’ 

How, in fact, can we confide in our- 
selves, believe ourselves anything, when 
we find that we are overthrown by the 
first breath of temptation, and that our 
resolutions yield and vanish ‘ like a spark, 
like the ashes of tow”? (Is. i. 31.) Ah! 
how pride loses its strength in a soul re- 
called by a fall to the reality of its misery, 
and how easily humility then enthrones 
itself in truth! Could we not believe we 
heard a voice crying: ‘‘ Recta judicate ! 
Judge right things ” (Ps. lvii. 1).—‘* Thou 
art weighed in the balance, and art found 
wanting” (Dan. v. 27). —‘‘ You have 
looked for more, and behold it became 


less!” (Agg. 1. 9.) 


1 Letter toa Carmelite Superior, 740, Collection Blame. 
2 Letter toa Superior, 449, Collection Blaise. 
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This, according to the holy Doctors, is 
God's principal design in permitting our 
sins. ‘The Good Shepherd,” says the 
prince of Italian pulpit orators, ' ‘‘ uses 
with his sheep three kinds of rods: one 
isarod of correction, which is adversity; 
another is a rod of probation, which is 
temptation; a third is a rod of indigna- 
tion, which is the permission of sin. 
Under each of these man is forced to 
recognize his nothingness and to humble 
himself; but he never does it better than 
under the last: for it is the experience 
of his falls which enables him to appre- 
ciate his misery, according to the words 
of Jeremias: ‘I am the man that see my 
poverty by the rod of His indignation ’ 
(Lam. iii. 1). This rod is so salutary that 
God does not hesitate to use 1t with His 
best friends. As their humility finds a 
more dangerous shoal in their very vir- 
tues, He sometimes permits them to fall 
into sin, or permits their early perverse 
inclinations to suddenly rise again, in 
order to teach them, by an experience of 
their own weakness, not to rely on their 
own strength.”’ 

‘Our Lord,” continues our St. Francis 


1 Segneri’s Manna of the Soul, July 2oth. 
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de Sales, “‘ permits that we fall short in 
these little encounters, in order that we 
may humble ourselves, and that we may 
know that, if we have conquered certain 
great temptations, it was not by our own 
strength, but by the help of His divine 
goodness.”’ ’ 

“ Be patient. ... Though God may per- 
mit you to stumble, it will only be to 
show you that, if He did not uphold you, 
you would fail completely.” ” 

‘“‘God has cured some souls suddenly, 
leaving in them no trace of their former 
maladies, asin the case of Magdalen, who 
was suddenly changed from a sink of 
corruption into a fountain of the water 
of perfection, and was never troubled 
from that moment. . But this same God 
has also left in several of His dear 
disciples many marks of their evil inclina- 
tions for a time after their conversion, 
and all for their greater profit; witness 
the blessed St. Peter, who fell into sundry 
imperfections after he was first called, 
and one time failed completely, and 
miserably denied his Master.” 

“Solomon says that the bond-woman 


1 Letter toa Religious, 741, Collection Blaise. 
3 Letter toa Lady, April 8th, 1602. 
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who suddenly becomes mistress 1s a very 
insolent animal. <A soul that had long 
served its passions would be in great 
danger of becoming proud and vain, were 
it suddenly perfect mistress of them, It 
must be little by little, step by step, that 
we gain this dominion, which cost the 
saints several decades of years.” ! 

“Remain in peace, and meekly bear 
your little miseries. You are wholly 
God’s, He will guide you safely. If He 
does not deliver you at once from your 
imperfections, it is that He may deliver 
you more efficaciously, and exercise you 
longer in humility, that you may be well 
rooted in that dear virtue.” ? 

“You know that I have frequently told 
you that you should be equally devoted 
to the practice of fidelity to God, and to 
that of humility, faithfully renewing your 
resolutions to serve the Divine Goodness 
as often as you break them, keeping 
yourself on your guard not to break 
them, humbling yourself when you hap- 
pen to violate them, and acknowledging 
your meanness and abjection.” * 


1 Letter toa Lady, 825, dition Meyer. 
4 Letter toa Bernadine Religious, 870, Collection Blaine, 
3 Letter toa Lady, 313, Collection Blaise, 
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. Those who aspire to pure love of 
God have not so much need of patience 
with others as with themselves. We 
must suffer our imperfection in order to 
attain perfection. I say, suffer it patient- 
ly, not love or caress it. Humility is 
nourished by this suffering.” ’ 

Mark this well: ‘The doctrine of our 
Saint as well as that of the other Doctorg 
does not apply only to slight faults. St, 
Isidore 7 and St. Thomas * affirm that 
God sometimes, in punishment of pride, 
permits grave falls into shameful sins. 
These sins, they tell us, are less grievous 
than pride, and the Divine Mercy inakes 
use of them to frighten, rouse, and bring 
back proud souls, ut per hanc humitiatus 
a confusione exurgat. Just as a skilful 
physician, they add, to cure a grave ill- 
ness, subjects his patient to a perhaps 
more painful but less dangerous malady. 
A celebrated modern publicist writes ex- 
cellently well apropos of this: 

“Tt is a mercy to the misery of man. 
that he falters sometimes, when a firmer 
tread would lead him to the summit of 


1 Letter toa Young Lady, 811, Collection Blaise. 
2. De Summo Bono, \ib. i., cap. 38. 
3 Catena Aurea, in ii. ad Cor., et ii., 2@ p. 162, art. 6. 
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pride.” St. John Chrysostom makes sim- 
ilar reflections. ‘Sometimes God,” he 
says, ‘‘ permits the sins of great and noble 
souls to be known.. Sentiments of vanity 
have crept into their hearts, and God 
wishes to deprive them by means of their 
faults of that popular fame for which 
they have braved all kinds of dangers; 
and causing them to see that it is as 
ephemeral as the flowers of the field, He 
leads them to consecrate themselves 
wholly to Him, and to consider Him as 
the only end of all their actions.” ' 

After citing illustrious penitents who 
were filled with compunction by meditat- 
ing on the benefits of God and by the 
memory of slight imperfections, the holy 
Bishop of Constantinople continues: 
“‘For us these remedies are insufficient. 
To triumph over our pride we need an- 
other force, and what is it? The multi- 
tude of our sins and the perversity of our 
conscience, which, after plunging us into 
a thousand base actions, dares to permit 
us to be proud.’’’ 

This is also the language of several 
other Fathers ofthe Church. St. Augus- 


1 Exhortat. i., ad Stagyr., n. 9. 
2 De Compuncet., lib. U., n. 9. 
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tine says boldly: ‘God looks with less 
displeasure on bad actions accompanied 
with humility than on good works in- 
fected with pride.” Plus placet Deo 
humilitas malis in factis quam superbia tn 
bonts. ' 

St. Optatus of Milevum: “ Better sins 
with humility than innocence with pride.” 
Mehora sunt peccata cum humilitate quam 
innocentia cum superbia, ” 

St. Gregory of Nyssa: ‘A chariot 
filled with good works but guided by 
pride leads to hell; guided by humility, a 
chariot full of sins leads to paradise.”’ ° 

St. Gregory the Great: “It often 
happens that he who finds himself covered 
with many stains before God is neverthe- 
less more richly adorned by a garment of 
more profound humility.” 

Finally, St. Bernard terminates thus a 
magnificent apology of virginity and 
humility: ‘ The sinner walking in the 
path of humility, in order to follow the 
Lamb, has chosen a surer way than that 
of the man who in his virginity walks in 
the path of pride; for the humility of one 


1 Homil, de Public. et Pharis. 

2 Lib. ii. contra Donat. 

# St. Chrysostom employs the same comparison in his Fifth 
Homily against the Ammonians. 
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will purify him of his stains, while the 
pride of the other cannot fail to mar his 
purity. ? 

We shall be pardoned these numerous 
quotations. The subject is so important, 
and at the same time so delicate, that we 
feel the need of intrenching ourselves 
behind strong authorities. Moreover, we 
shall not find the shadow of exaggeration 
in these texts if we seriously meditate 
upon the admirable thesis set forth in the 
Summa of St. Thomas (ques. 162., art. 6): 
‘Pride is in its nature, secundum genus 
suum, the worst of all sins, more grievous 
than infidelity, despair, homicide, lust, 
etc.”” The reason of this, continues the 
Angel of the schools, is its aversion to 
God. In other sins man turns from God 
through ignorance, weakness, or the 
desire of some possession. But pride 
turns away from God solely because it 
will not submit to God and His law. It 
is for this reason, says Boethius, that, while 
all vices fly from before God, pride alone 
defies Him. Hence the words of St. 
James, “God resisteth the proud” (James 
iv. 6). Thus, aversion to God, which 
follows only asa consequence in other sins, 


1 Homil. i. super Missus, n. 8. 
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is the very nature of pride, the proper ac- 
tion of which is contempt for God. And 
as that which exists of itself always ex- 
ceeds that which exists only 1n virtue of 
another cause, it follows that pride is by 
nature the most grievous of all sins, since 
it exceeds them in aversion to God, which 
constitutes their formal malice. 

“Tf we cannot acquire many virtues,” 
says St. Chantal, “let us at least have 
humility.” God be praised! It is pre- 
cisely on this sincere appreciation of our 
lack of virtue, that is, on the true knowl- 
edge of our spiritual poverty and noth- 
ingness derived from our faults, that we 
shall establish the mother virtue of all 
other virtues. Why not exclaim with 
our amiable Saint: Dear imperfections, 
wh‘ch cause us to recognize our misery, 
and exercise us in humility! Why can 
we not say of every fall: O Feltx culpa, 
O happy fault! ‘Would you not,” 
wrote a holy daughter of the Visitation, 
“rejoice at an inundation, while deplor- 
ing its ravages, if it brought to your 
land excellent stones for the foundation 
of a palace you wished to build? Now 
humility is called the foundation of the 
spiritual edifice, because God, who alone 
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can build it, as the Prophet tells us (Ps. 
cxxvi. 1), will never erect it, but upon the 
grand foundation which we shall have 
prepared for Him by a true knowledge 
of ourselves.” ’ 

Once more, how can this salutary 
knowledge be more surely acquired, this 
grand foundation be more deeply sunk, 
than by our faults? They demolish, they 
crumble, piece by piece, the imaginary 
scaffolding of our own strength, and we 
soon see ourselves in the abyss of our 
nothingness, supported and_ sustained 
only by the Divine Mercy. Precious dis- 
covery! God awaited it; He regards the 
humility of His servants, and He gives 
His grace to the humble as much as He 
resists the proud (James iv. 6). This 
grace, which, according to St. Augustine, 
loves to flow in the lowest valleys, inun- 
dates in proportion to our humility, and 
it lays in the depths of our acknowledged 
nothingness the foundations of a true 
sanctity, better sheltered ever afterward 
from the assaults of pride. 


1 Sister C. E. Cortelot; Année Sainte dela Visétation, 14 
November, This religious, biographers tell us, was so pen- 
etrated with thethought of her miseries, abjection, and spirit- 
ual poverty, that she never was known to be tempted to 

ride ; the enemy saw that she was too deeply rooted in the 
nowledge and co:tempt of herself. 
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Henceforth, if vanity seeks to enter 
this new edifice, a word will expel it: 
Peccavt, | have sinned:* behold my work, 
all the rest is God’s. After the example 
of an eminent successor of St. Francis 
de Sales, ‘‘I shall make the memory of 
my past faults a familiar book, which I 
shall entitle Remedy against Pride, and I 
shall read and re-read its pages; they will 
breathe the odor of my nothingness, and 
poison the worm of my pride.’ ? The 
more God elevates me, were it to the 
third heaven with St. Paul, the more, also, 
in imitation of the Apostle, will I find in 
the memory of my former infidelities a 
counterpoise to heavenly favors, which 
will maintain me in just contempt of my- 
self. I shall thus follow the counsel of 
the Holy Spirit, who tells us: ‘In the day 
of good things be not unmindful of evils” 
{Ecclus. xi. 27). 

We see in the life of St. Gertrude that 
God left her several spiritual infirmities 
as a safeguard to her humility. They 
grieved the holy servant of God, and she 
besought a pious woman to pray for her. 


1M.) ei Allemand made this a practice. ; 
+ Letter of Mgr. Rey, Bishop of Annecy. See his Life, by 
M. Le Chanoine Ruffin, page 86, 
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One day, when her friend was praying to 
this purpose, Our Lord said to her: 
“These faults of which my beloved com- 
plains are very profitable to her. I daily 
shed uvon her soul such an abundance 
of graces, that, to preserve her human 
infirmity from assaults of vanity I must 
conceal these favors under the mist of 
these slight failings. Manure fructifies 
the earth, and a soul’s appreciation of 
its infirmity causes gratitude to germinate 
in it, and each time it thus humbles it- 
self for its faults I give it a grace which 
destroys them, and one day the soul will 
be surprised to find itself in a light which 
knows no eclipse.” ' 

Gratitude to God is still another fruit 
which the sight of our faults must pro- 
duce and cause to germinate in our souls. 
Humility is essentially truth, and at the 
same time that it unveils to us the noth- 
ingness whence we spring, it sets forth 
more prominently the good in us which 
‘proceeds from God as its first cause.” ? 

Thus, the more it enlightens our soul 
on its baseness, the more brilliantly it 
portrays to us in overwhelming contrast 


! The Heart of St. Gertrude, by the Rev, Fr. Gros, S, J, 
2 St. Francis de Sales, Sermon on Palm Sunday, 
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the grandeur and multiplicity of the 
divine benefits, and the more, conse- 
quently, it stimulates our gratitude to the 
‘‘Giver of every perfect gift.” 

This is not one of the least benefits to 
be derived from our faults. Ingratitude, 
the daughter of pride, ‘is a general sin, 
which spreads itself over all the others, 
and renders them infinitely more griev- 
ous.’ It isa blighting wind, which stops 
the sources of grace.” Now, there is no 
more efficacious way of combating this 
vice than by contrasting our infidelities 
with Almighty God’s persistent mercy to 
us. ‘‘ Certainly, nothing can so effect- 
ually humble us before the mercy of God 
as the multitude of His benefits, nor 
can anything so humble us before His 
justice as the multitude of our offences. 
Let us consider what He has done for 
us, and what we have done against Him, 
and as we reflect upon our sins in detail, 
let us recall His benefits in the same 
way. We need not fear that the knowl- 
edge of what He has done in us will fill 
us with pride, provided we are attentive 
to this truth: whatsoever there is of good 


1 Introduction to a Devout Life, part i,, Chap. 12. 
2 St. Bernard, 
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in us is not from ourselves. Alas! do 
mules cease to be stupid and disgusting 
beasts because they are laden with the 
precious wares and perfumes of the 
prince ? “ What hast thou that thou hast 
not received ? And if thou hast received, 
why dost thou glory?” says the Apostle 
(1. Cor. iv. 7). Nay, on the contrary, the 
lively consideration of the favors we have 
received makes us humble, fora knowl- 
edge of them excites our gratitude. But 
if, on beholding the favors God has be- 
stowed upon us, any vain th-ughts arise 
to flatter us, the infallible remedy is 
to recur to the consideration of our in- 
gratitude, our imperfections, our miser- 
ies. If we consider what we did when 
God was not with us, we shall be truly 
convinced that what we accomplish when 
He is with us is neither our work nor 
our growth. We shall, indeed, enjoy it, 
and rejoice to possess it, but we shall 
glorify God only, because He is its sole 
author.” ’ 

“Fill your memory with the recollec- 
tion of your faults and infidelities, that 
you may humble yourself and correct 
them, and with the recollection of God’s 


1 Introduction to a Devowt Life, part iii., chap. &. 
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benefits, that you may thank Him for 
them.” * 

‘Say to your heart: Courage, then, my 
heart, resolve now to be no more unfaith- 
ful or disloyal to thy great benefactor. 
And now, will not my soul be henceforth 
wholly subject to God, who has wrought 
sO many wonders and graces in me and 
tor mer? * 

Finally, St. Francis de Sales wishes 
that the knowledge which our faults give 
us of our weakness should lead us 
through humility to be indulgent to the 
weaknesses of others. 

“ Humility,” he says, “prevents us 
from being troubled by our imperfections 
—remembering the failings of those 
about us, we ask ourselves how we may 
expect to be more perfect than any one 
else. And in like manner we are not dis- 
turbed at the sight of the imperfections 
of others, and remembering our own 
imperfections, we ask ourselves, why 
should we be astonished that others have 
imperfections, when we have so many ?”’* 

St. John Chrysostom insists with his 


1 Sermon for the feast of All Saints. 
2 Introduction to a Devout Life, par i., chap 
® Letter tothe Abbess of Peits-d’ Orbe, 53, Collection Blaise. 
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usual energy upon this result, which 
Divine Wisdom intends we should reap 
from our faults, and which is too little 
appreciated. He makes it plain that, if 
the priesthood was not bestowed upon 
angels, it was because they in their severe 
impeccability might call down the wrath 
of heaven upon sinners; but man, know- 
ing by his own experience the weakness 
of human nature, naturally compassion- 
ates it when he meets it in others. “‘ Hence 
God,” continues the holy Bishop, “ for- 
merly as well as now, has permitted that 
the depositaries of His authority in the 
Church should commit faults, that the 
memory of their falls may make them 
more humane towards their brethren.” In 
proving his thesis he cites two examples, 
one from the New and one from the Old 
Testament. He makes a vivid picture 
of the ardent, brave St. Peter, unable to 
understand how any one could be scan- 
dalized or blush for his Master, thrice 
swearing inviolable fidelity, and then 
miserably denying Him, not under fear 
of torture or death, but at the voice of a 
servant-maid. 

He then cites the Prophet Elias, whose 
impetuous zeal overthrew the battalions 
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and reduced an entire people to famine, 
and who fled ignominiously before the 
wrath of the woman Jezabel. ‘“ God,” 
he concludes “permitted the fall of 
Peter, the column of the Church, the 
Port of Faith, the Doctor of the Univers: , 
to teach him to show mercy to others, 
It was also by divine permission thal 
Elias failed, that he might be clothed 11 
the mantle of charity and learn to imitate 
the tender indulgence of his Lord.” * 
Let us apply these lessons. While we 
stand unfalteringly, we can neither excuse 
nor understand the falls which shock 
or scandalize us in others; and not un- 
frequently a secret pride in the guise of 
zeal is at the bottom of our indignation. 
But let us be overcome by a similar 
temptation, how quickly compassion 
takes the place of our severity! How 
well we understand these words of St. 
Augustine, “there is no sin possible to 
man of which I am not capable ;”’ and 
these beautiful words of the /sztation, 
“ We are all weak; but hold thyself the 


weakest of all.” ? 


1 Homily on St. Peter and Elias 
2 Book i., chap, 2. 


CHAPTER II. 


Let us Profit by our Faults in order to Love 
our Abjection. 


HE main point of this humility 
consists in being willing not 
only to acknowledge our abjec- 

tion, but in loving it and delighting in it, 
not through want of courage and gener- 
osity, but for the greater exaltation of 
the divine Majesty, and the holding our 
neighbor in greater estimation than our- 
selves.” ’ 

“Humility,” St. Magdalen of Pazzi 
says, “is nothing but a continual knowl- 
edge of our nothingness, a continual en- 
joyment of all that makes us despise 
ourselves,” ‘This is the point to which 
our faults can and should lead us; the 
light they cast upon our abjection should 
not only make us know it, but should 
make us love it. 


1 Intreduction to a Devout Life, part iii. chap, 6, 
101 
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“We should all,” says our amiable 
Doctor, ‘‘ be capable of bearing one an- 
other’s faults; nor should they awaken 
any great astonishment in us, for, if we 
remain steadfast for a time, later we will 
experience a period when we shall do 
nothing but falter, and we shall fall into 
great imperfections, by the consequences 
of which we must profit through the ab- 
jection they bring upon us.” ? 

“If it were possible to be as pleasing 
to God with imperfections as_ without 
them, we should desire not to be perfect, 
in order by this means to nourish in our 
souls the holy virtue of humility.” ” 

“The knowledge and acceptance of 
our abjection,” says an illustrious Chris- 
tian, ‘‘ are among God’s greatest mercies 
to us; they make us draw our salvation 
from our perdition, even as He derives 
His glory from our offences. The soul 
thus enlightened is satisfied to remain 
upon the dung-hill of its miseries, sur- 
rounded and enveloped bv the humilia- 
tions of its faults, as Job was by his 
sorrows, and beholding itself over- 
whelmed by its infirmities and abjection, 


1 Entretien x., de l Obéissance. 
2 Entretien xviii., des Sacrements. 
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rejoices in them that they enable it to 
exalt and extol the divine goodness. If 
a soul is miserable through its fall, the 
abjection resulting from it is a treasure 
which enriches it. But this is hidden 
from the greater part of men, who do not 
know this happiness. They are poor, 
and yet they have a treasure in their very 
poverty; but alas! they do not possess it, 
because they do not know how to seek 
it, = 

The love of our abjection is identified 
with love of truth. The truth is, we are 
miserable, and God’s gifts deducted, all 
that remain to us are nothingness and sin. 

We ought to be glad to recognize this 
and to have it recognized by others when 
it can be done without scandal, just asa 
votary of science rejoices at discovering 
a scientific truth, and at being able to 
show it and have it recognized by his 
fellow-men. A contrary sentiment would 
be disloyal to humility and would bring 
us under the censure of the Prophet’s 
words: “Why do you love vanity and 
seek after lying ?’”’(Ps. iv. 3.) “These stains 
suit me very well,” said a holy soul, con- 
templating her imperfections ; “ah! what 


1M. de Berniéres’ /nztextor Christian, book iii., chap, 16. 
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does a leper merit but rags?” And the 
true daughter of St. Francis de Sales, 
practising her blessed Father’s lessons 
to the letter, exclaims: “If it were possi- 
ble that our falls were not displeasing 
to God, I would like to fall incessantly, 
in order to be continually humbled and 
confounded.” ! 

Then it is not only “through respect 
for the truth,” continues the holy bishop 
of Geneva tbat Christian humility in- 
spires us “to rejoice at being nothing 
and at being esteemed as naught; ’’? but 
also, and more particularly, through re- 
spect for the humiliations of the Incar- 
nate Word. This divine Lamb, in cloth- 
ing His adorable innocence in the livery 
of sin, deigned to accept in our fallen 
condition all that was not sin (Heb. iv. 
15). The Gospel tells us the depth of 
humiliation to which He voluntarily de- 
scended, and the opprobrium in which He 
willed to be steeped. But centuries of 
meditation would not suffice to make us 
understand the thirst for humiliation 
which consumed His divine Heart, and 


1 Sister M. A. de Mayen, Année Sainte de la Visitation, 
ars 16. 
2 Letter 130, to St. Chantal. 
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which impelled Him to accept joyfully 
the most abasing ignominy as most fit- 
ting to His condition of sinner. Now, 
the truly Christian soul desires to share 
in the opprobrium of its Beloved. Deep- 
ly sensible of its sinfulness, it cannot 
permit the innocent Victim to drink the 
chalice of humiliation alone. It desires 
to share it with Him, and the happiness 
of putting its lips to the cup that was 
drained by its God and Saviour changes 
the bitterest draught into most delicious 
wine. 

St. Bernard, moreover, tells us that 
humiliations constitute the only path to 
the attainment of humility; consequently 
a soul properly impressed with the neces- 
sity of this virtue should love and seek 
humiliation as the traveller anxious to 
reach the end of his journey clings to the 
road which leads thereto. Finally, our 
abjection, as we shall see in the following 
chapter, should also be pleasing to us 
because it draws upon us the most abun- 
dant mercies of God’s heart. 

In all these ways our sins may be util- 
ized to foster in us a love of our abjec- 
tion. By making it more apparent to us 
they establish by their humiliating weight 
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a practical balance between the confu- 
sion and shame they excite, and the 
interior and exterior opprobrium which 
we merit. What Our Saviour accepted 
and sought so eagerly as a surety for 
sinners we will recognize as a condition 
rigorously proportioned to our character 
of real sinners, 

Each fall may serve as a sign-post to 
guide us to a true estimation of ourselves 
and the exactions of our self-love, until 
we reach “the lowest place,” which we 
are told in the Gospel to choose (Luke 
Xiv. 10), but which we are loath to 
accept, our invincible pride setting us 
above Him who chose “to be despised 
and the most abject of men, a worm and 
no man, the reproach of men and the 
outcast of the people ” (Is. liii., Ps. xxi.), 

The profit we derive from our faults 
must be great if they make us love our 
abjection, for our amiable Saint, always 
testing the thermometer of holiness in 
the atmosphere of humility, admits with- 
out difficulty that a soul profiting in this 
way by its faults may surpass another 
less subject to fall: “ A Sister that is fre- 
quently seen to fail and to commit many 
imperfections may be more virtuous and 
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more pleasing to God because of the 
great courage with which she perseveres 
in spite of her imperfections, never let- 
ting herself be troubled or disheartened 
at finding herself so subject to fall, or 
because of the humility or love of abjec- 
tion which she acquires through her faults 
—qualities which are lacking in another 
soul, possessed of a dozen virtues natural 
or acquired, and who is less tried and 
consequently less courageous and humble 
than the soul we find subject to so many 
faults. St. Peter was chosen to be the 
head of the apostles, though he was sub- 
ject to many failings and continued to fall 
into imperfections even after he had re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit; but because he 
had great courage despite these faults, 
and was not daunted by them, Our Lord 
made him His vice-gerent and favored 
him above all the others, so that no one 
had reason to say that he did not merit to 
inherit more and be raised higher than 
St. John or the other apostles.” * 


1 Conference iv., Ox Cordtality, St. Chantal loved to 
repeat these lessons ofher blessed Father. ‘My de«r little 
one, she wrote sister F, A. de la Croix de Fésigny, ‘‘ your dis~ 
couragement is simply temptation; tell me, what does it 

rofit you? and what reason have you for yielding to it? 
Do you think it is in your power to be always thinking of 
God and never to commit a fault? You would needs be am 
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The holy Doctor seems to be so afraid of 
our neglecting the opportunity of learn- 
ing to despise ourselves that he would 
have us profit for this purpose by even 
doubtful faults. He advises us to adopt 
in this case the most meritorious side, 
that is, the most unfavorable to our pride 
and the most profitable to our humility. 

“T add as a general advice,” he writes, 
“that when we cannot decide that we 
have done our duty on certain occasions, 
and doubt whether we may not have 
offended God, we must humble curselves, 
beg God to forgive us, ask that we may 
have more light another time, forget 
completely what is past, and keep coura- 
geously on. Fora curious and anxious 
search to know whether we have done 
well springs undoubtedly from self-love, 
which makes us desire to know whether 
we are good, while, if we had a pure love 
of God, we would say to ourselves: mis- 
erable, cowardly soul! humble thyself, 
trust in God’s mercy, continue to ask 


angel for this; now, I beg you, accommodate yourself to the 

conditions of this miserable life, but without anxiety or trou- 

ble, and when you have failed in. fidelity humble y urself 

without discouragement, This quiet and peaceful humility 

and love of your abjection will be more pleasing to God than 

your punctilious fidelity. Asnée Sainte de la Visttation, 
ars 3, 
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pardon, and protesting our fidelity anew, 
we would pass on to the pursuit of our 
advancement.” * 

This is the thought of the author of 
the “Imitation:” ‘ Bettertome is Thy 
great mercy for the obtaining of pardon 
than the justice which I imagine in my- 
self for the defense of my hidden 
c mscience.”’ * 

It is not only in the secret tribunal of 
ovr soul that our faults revealing our 
ab,ection give us reason to love it and to 
humble ourselves; frequently our neigh- 
bor witnesses our faults, discovers our 
misery and weakness, and then exterior 
abjection is added to our interior abjec- 
tion. We should accept and love them 
both, and thus double the sum of our 
spiritual gains. Thus did the noble and 
pious person whom we have already cited 
several times. ‘‘ You know,” he wrote 
to a friend, ‘‘ my extreme quickness; you 
have even witnessed it;...my great 
consolation is that I fell into this fault in 
the presence of friends, who must there- 
fore know me asI am. I am extremely 
xrieved at having offended God by being 


! Letter toa Lady, 808, Collection Blaise. 
32 Book iii., chap. 46, mn. 5. 
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unfaithful to His grace, but J accept and 
rejoice in the humiliation. ‘The happi- 
ness of being abased in the opinion of 
others is very great, and there is some- 
thing very consoling in it to one who 
desires to make reparation for the offence 
against God. ‘The conviction of our 
utter nothingness and extreme weakness 
is the advantage we must derive from 
our imperfections. How salutary is it 
for me that my misery was revealed, 
since it enabled me to discover all these 
truths! I am, in truth, nothingness, in- 
firmity, corruption, to a degree that I 
cannot understand. And for love of 
this truth I keep myself in my nothing- 
ness and in voluntary acquiescence in 
the divine will. I love and adore the 
divine Providence that reveals it to me. 
I recognize and confess my misery; I 
am happy to have all men know it and 
treat me accordingly.” * 

The sublime counsels of the author of 
Philothea could not be better practised. 
Our beloved Saint, moreover, with the 
just moderation which distinguished him, 
is Careful to preserve the rights of truth 
by warning us against simulating faults 


1M, de Pernitres’ Souwigny, loco citato, 
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in order to invite humiliation or abjec, 
tion (unless in case of especial inspiration, 
such as certain saints have received), and 
the rights of charity by recommending 
us to repair the scandal or offence our 
faults may have given our brethren. 
“Should I, through passion or anger, 
have spoken any unbecoming words, 
wherewith God and my neighbor may 
have been offended, I will repent and be 
sorry for the offence, and endeavor to 
make the best reparation I can, but yet 
will admit of the abjection and the con- 
tempt which it has brought upon me; 
and could the one be separated from the 
other, I would most cheerfully cast away 
the sin, and humbly retain the abjection.”’* 

“TIT commit some folly; it brings me 
into abjection; good. I havea mortify- 
ing fall and I fly into a violent passion: 
I am grieved at offending God, and very 
glad that the accident reveals how vile, 
abject, and miserable I am. 

“ At the same time, my child, take good 
heed of what I am going to say to you. 
Although we may love the abjection 
which the evil entails, still, we must not 
neglect to remedy the evil. I will do 


1 Introduction to a Devout Life, part iii., chap, 6. 
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what I can not to have a cancer in the 
face, but if I have it, I will love the abjec- 
tion of it. And in regard to sin, again, 
we must keep this rule: I have commit- 
ted some fault; I am grieved at it, though 
I embrace with good heart the abjection 
it entails; and if one could be separated 
from the other, I should dearly cherish 
the abjection and take away the evil 
and the sin,.”! 

And if our efforts to repair the offence 
or scandal we have given our brethren 
result in re-establishing ourselves in their 
esteem as perfectly as if we had not fall- 
en, aS we are obliged in this case to 
remove the “abjection from before their 
eyes, we must treasure it in our hearts.” ? 
Our Saint would have us, after complying 
with what charity and good example 
require, beware of depriving ourselves 
of the benefit of exterior abjection: “In 
regard to our faults, I would not have us 
take the trouble to conceal them, for they 
are no better by not being seen, nor will 
the Sisters on that account believe that 
we have none, and our imperfections 


1 Letters to Persons inthe World, by St. Francis de Sales, 


p. 288. Benziger Bros. 
2 Introduction to a Devout Life, book iii., chap. 6. 
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would probably be more dangerous than 
if they were manifest and caused us the 
confusion they inflict upon persons who 
reveal them more easily. We rust not, 
therefore, be astonished or discouraged 
when we commit imperfections before 
our Sisters; we should, on the contrary, 
be very glad that we are recognized for 
what we are.” 

Even when in authority, and conse- 
quently more obliged, it would seem, to 
preserve Our reputation with our inferiors, 
the Founder of the Visitation would have 
us prudently gather abjection wherever we 
encounter it: ‘‘ You ask me whether the 
superior or directress should not be un- 
willing to have the Sisters see her faults, 
and what she should say when a religious 
comes and simply acknowledges that she 
has judged her or mentally criticised her 
for some fault, for example, that she has 
thought the superior’s reproof was given 
under the influence of passion. In such 
a case she should humble herself and 
have recourse to her love of abjection; 
but if the religious is embarrassed and 
troubled in making the accusation, the 
superior should appear not to notice it, 


1 Entretien iv., De la Cordialitd, 
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but should turn the conversation, cher- 
ishing the abjection, nevertheless, in her 
heart. For we must beware of letting our 
e“\f-love rob us of the opportunity of rec- 
~gnizing that we are imperfect, and of 
humbling ourselves, for, though we re- 
frain from the exterior act of humility, 
for fear of adding to the poor Sister’s con- 
fusion and trouble, we must not fail to 
make it in our heart ; if, on the contrary, 
the Keligious is not disturbed in making 
the accusation, I think it would be well 
for the superior to freely acknowledge 
her fault if the judgment is just; if it is 
erroneous, let her say so with humility, 
always cherishing, however, the precious 
abjection of being judged wanting in her 
duty. 

‘Vou see, this little virtue of the love 
of our abjection should never be far from 
our hearts; we have constant need of it, 
however advanced we may be in perfec- 
tion, particularly as our passions may be 
awakened at any moment; see how it is 
with them sometimes after we have been 
many years in religion, and made great 
progress in perfection. 

“The Sisters should not be astonished 
that the superior falls into imperfections. 
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St. Peter, pastor of the Church and uni- 
versal superior of all Christians, erred 
eriously and deserved to be reproved by 
t. Paul (Gal. ii. 11); a superior, there- 
ore, should not be astonished that faults 
are observed in her, but should practise 
the humility and meekness with which 
St. Peter received the rebuke of St. Paul, 
who was his inferior. 

It is difficult to say which is to be ad- 
mired most, St. Paul’s courage in.reprov- 
ing St. Peter, or St. Peter’s humility in 
accepting reproof for what was well meant 
and done with an excellent intention.” * 

St. Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, discover- 
ing one day the high opinion which one 
of her novices entertained of her, told 
her, weeping violently, all the faults and 
temptations of her life, and after she had 
represented herself as the most criminal 
of women she added, ‘I have told you 
this, my child, that you may know the 
mistress into whose hands you have fall- 
en. If God had not shut me in a cloister, 
I might have ended my days in perpetual 
imprisonment, or under the axe of the 
executioner; therefore pray for me and 
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help me to obtain my salvation from 
God's gratuitous mercy.” 

At a period nearer our own time a 
worthy daughter of St. Francis de Sales, 
on being raised to the office of superior, 
said in confidence to one of her Sisters: 
“I am rejoiced to see that my office of 
Superior will preserve to me holy abjec- 
tion, my many faults being more con- 
spicuous in my present position than in 
my cell.’’! 

With still greater reason does the 
bishop of Geneva insist that we eagerly 
embrace exterior abjection when we are 
so fortunate as to be subject to others: 
and he was severe in his raillery of those 
who were over-sensitive in this respect: 
‘‘ If I am despised, I get angry, monkeys 
and peacocks do the same; but if, when 
I am despised, I rejoice,.I do as the apos- 
tles did.”? “Do you know what we 
must do when we are corrected and mor- 
tified ? We must take this mortification as 
a love gift, and hiding it in our hearts, 
kiss and caress it as tenderly as possible.” * 

We think we have shown after the 


1 Notice sur la Mere M. Mélanie Pommeroy, Ctrculaive ae 
la Visitation de Thonon, 1872. 

2 Letter to a Religious, 715, Collection Blaise. 

8 Entretien xi., De 7 Obérssance. 
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school of St. Francis de Sales all the prof- 
it which humility enables us to derive 
from our faults. We see how by giving 
us a better knowledge of ourselves, and 
making us love our abjection, they can 
raise us from the abyss in which they 
plunge us to the most precious degree of 
the most necessary of virtues, and be- 
come for the soul confounded at its 
nothingness a principle of new splendor: 
“ Brightness like that of the noon-day 
shall arise to thee at evening: and when 
thou shalt think thyself consumed, thou 
shalt rise as the day-star.” Cum te con- 
sumptum putaverts, orterts ut lucifer (Job 
Ni. 17): 

eee Bernard says: “ The sinner will 
appear less vile in the eyes of God in pro- 
portion to the humble opinion of himself 
which the memory of his faults creates in 
him,” * : 

Let us profit in this way by our faults, 
and, as Fénelon tells us, by lowering us 
in our own eyes they do us better service 
than the consolation we derive from our 
good works. ‘‘ Faults are always faults, 
but they inflict upon us a salutary con- 
fusion and give us a realization of our 


1 jn Cant., sermon X., nN. 5. 
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weakness, which forces us to turn to God.” 
There are certain things which seem to 
soil a garment, while they really remove 
its stains. This is the use the just make 
of their sins, while sincerely abhorring 
them. They use them to purify their 
souls of pride, which is the greatest of all 
their sins.’ ‘‘In this way,” says St. Ber- 
nard, ‘does the just man fall under the 
hand of God, and his sin, by a strange 
miracle, contributes to his justification. 
Is not he who is sustained by humility in 
his fall sustained by the hand of God?’’? 
Let us learn to profit by our faults in 
this way, and they will hardly have es- 
caped us before we shall have expiated 
them by penance. * Let us utilize them 
a after the same fashion when the memory 
F of them saddens our heart. There are 
very evil-smelling herbs which, when 
dried, give forth an agreeable fragrance. 
Let it be the same with the sins of our 

poor life. 
A holy Daughter of the Visitation care- 


1 P, Gaud, Traité de l’Espérance Chrétienne. 

2 In Ps. xc. serm. 2, 0. 2. 

8 There must be mingled with your compunction a certain 
complacency at finding yourself poor, miserable, annihilated, 
end destitute of all merit and all virtues,—P. de la Colom- 
biere, Letter 131. 
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fully preserved and carried about with 
hera little sachet, which was found in her 
cell after her death, with the following 
inscription. “This is to perfume my 
heart with the precious odor of my abjec- 
tion.” She had collected in it all the 
humiliating things which had been said 
and written of her, the faults of which 
she had been warned, the severest re- 
proofs addressed her by her confessors, 
and all the faults for which she had been 
corrected. * 

We should have no difficulty in making 
sucha sachet for ourselves. Alas! in look- 
ing over our lives we should find in- 
numerable bad weeds with which to All 
it. Let us, then, profit of them, and re- 
peat the admirable words of Father de la 
Colombiére: ‘‘Happy miseries, which 
make me blush before God, and humble 
me before men! if you are necessary to 
me, I would not change you for the 
merits and virtues of others. I prefer to 
be all that is needful to keep me humble. 
I renounce all the graces which would 
deprive me of this precious advantage, 
and that I may not lose it, I consent to be 
deprived of everything else.” 


1 Année sainte dela Visitation, 1a Jan., Vie de la Sceur F. 
G, de la Grave. 
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Let us Profit by our Faults, to Increase our 
Confidence in God’s Mercy. 


CT 


ay F our abjection merits our love be- 
aT Cause it forces us to render hom- 

age to the truth and _ helps 
us to imitate the humiliation of the 
Word made flesh, it will become. still 
dearer to us when we consider it in its 
relations with the infinite mercy af our 
God. 

We have already seen in Chapter III. 
of the first part of this book, and St. 
Francis de Sales repeatedly tells us, that 
our faults should never discourage us or 
make us despair, and that our sorrow for 
having committed them should always be 
accompanied with invincible confidence 
in the Divine Goodness, 

The consideration we are about to pre- 
sent will demonstrate that our sins and 
imperfections, so far from diminishing 
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this confidence, are one of its most fruit- 
ful elements. 

The texts of our Saint on this point are 
sufficiently clear to dispense with all 
commentary ; we shall confine ourselves 
to copying them, but it will not be amiss 
to borrow from other sources a few re- 
flections in which we may see the syn- 
thesis and theological proofs of this con- 
soling doctrine. 

And, first of all, let the eminent author 
whom we have already cited set before 
us and develop in an eloquent page 
the fundamental principle of this new 
side of the art of profiting by our faults: 

“God is love,” says Mgr. Gay, repeating 
the words of St. John. “God loves, God 
loves us: He loves us because He is love, 
To exist, to love, and now that we exist 
to love us, is for Him one and the same 
thing, one and the same necessity. There- 
fore, is not hope a duty for us all? Can 
any degree of hope be excessive? And 
if distrust can possibly remain in our 
hearts, is there anything that can excuse 
it ? 

“You will urge the existence of sin. 
Alas! it is too true, sin is everywhere, 
and wherever it exists it creates a problem, 
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it produces a complication, it raises am 
obstacle—a problem for us, a complica- 
tion within us, an obstacle before us; 
but are there any problems to God? 
Can we hamper His ways or oppose 
any barrier to His will? He pauses if 
He wills, but only because He wills, and 
wherever He pleases to pass He passes; 
sin affects Him in the sense that it 
offends Him, never in the sense that it 
modifies Him. He modifies His acts ; 
but so far from modifying His essence, 
He does not even change anything in 
His primordial and fundamental disposi- 
tion in regard to us, that is, He does not 
change the love He bearsus. When we say 
that, just as His goodness becomes love 
in the face of our nothingness, so, in the 
face of our sin, His love becomes mercy, we 
express it all. Yes, all; on one condition, 
nevertheless: that the sinner hopes. And 
in some respects no one has more reason 
than the sinner to hope in God. No 
doubt God’s sanctity has such a horror 
of sin that His justice is forced to punish 
it with the most terrible suffering; but 
this very suffering moves the Divine 
Mercy more than all the evils that could 
fall upon us. For, regarded in the light 
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of the suffering it merits, sin means the 
loss of God; itis, therefore, supreme evil, 
absolute misery. What naturally exacts 
the greatest compassion, if not the 
greatest misery? For this reason the 
Divine Mercy is more deeply excited here 
than anywhere else, in order that the 
sinner may repent, have confidence, ob- 
tain His pardon, and be saved. Hence 
you see that the very intensity of God’s 
anger is a new and more lively source of 
pity and goodness, and becomes for us 
henceforth a new foundation of hope.’’! 
As it is proved, and so irrecusably 
proved, that mercy is only the goodness, 
that is, the very essence of God in His re- 
lations with the misery of His creatures, 
is it not evident that each one of our faults 
may become, if we wish it, a new occasion 
for the manifestation and glorification of 
this divine attribute, and just as the lips 
of the lamb relieve its mother by making 
her give forth her nourishing milk, so our 
faults, brought with confidence and re- 
pentance to the Heart of God, afford 
Him the true joy of giving forth addi- 
tional streams of that mercy which super- 
abounds in His maternal breast? 


1 Dela Vie et des Vertus Chrétiennes, De Ul Espérance, 
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Let me give you here one of the beau- 
tiful thoughts of one of the most eloquent 
bishops of this century: 

“Beate misericordes | We may say that 
the Son of God in uttering this oracle 
revealed to us His own beatitude and 
that of His Father in heaven. For if 
mercy, such mercy as a mere mortal can 
practise, is a principle and a source of 
happiness, what shall we say of the 
mercy which a God, and only a God, can 
exercise, and with what rapturous happi- 
ness it must unceasingly fill the bosom of 
the Divinity! Blessed are the merciful! 
Hence blessed above all others He who 
alone can be called good: unus est bonus, 
Deus (Matt. xix. 17); He whose es- 
sence is charity, He whose mercy and 
goodness are as limitless as eternity 
itself: Confitemint Domino quoniam bonus, 
guoniam in c@ternum musericordia ezus. 
‘Praise the Lord, for He is good, for 
His mercy endureth forever’ (Ps. cxxxv. 
1). Severity is alien to the nature of 
God. When God yields to anger, 
when He exercises His justice, He 
does a work which is strange to Him: 
trascetur ut faciat...alienum opus ezus. 
‘He shall be angry that He may do His 
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strange work’ (Isa. xxviii. 21). It is 
the left hand which holds the rod, and 
God quickly wearies of using this hand: 
peregrinuim est opus ejus ab eo (Ibid.). The 
right hand of God, on the contrary, is the 
favorite instrument of His heart; it exe- 
cutes the works of His love.... In the 
twinkling of an eye he converts a blind, 
incorrigible sinner into a resolute peni- , 
ent: Aaec mutatio dextere Excelst.” ' 
“Still another striking thought: The 
mercy of God can be exercised only upon 
misery, and what mere terrible misery is 
there than sin? What object more pitia- 
ble in the eyes of Infinite Compassion ? 
It depends only upon us to convert these 
faults, which overwhelm us and make us 
despairing victims of the divine wrath, 
into unparalleled occasions for the mani- 
festation of an attribute which seems to 
be dearer to Him than justice. namely, 
goodness, love. It depends only upon us 
to appeal to His Heart and say to Him 
with David: Thou wilt pardon me, Lord, 
Thou wilt efface my faults to glorify Thy 
mercy, Thy dearest perfection. ‘ Ac- 
cording to Thy mercy remember Thou me 


1 Homélie de Mgr. Pie, au jour de Tous-Saints, Nov. 1, 
1871. 
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for Thy goodness’ sake, O Lord,’ and as 
Thou glorifiest it in proportion to the 
number and extent of my sin, the very 
multitude of my offences encourages me 
to hope for pardon. ‘O Lord, Thou 
wilt pardon my sin, for it is great.’ Pro- 
pitiaberis peccato meo, multum est enim (Ps. 
XXIV. 7-I1).”’ 

An ancient author, too little known, 
says: “Is not God the Master who 
teaches us not to be overcome by evil, 
but to overcome evil with good? 
(Rom. xii. 21.) Not to render evil for 
evil, railing for railing (I. Pet. ii. 
g.), but to overcome our enemies with 
benefits and heap coals of fire upon 
their heads? (Rom. xii. 20.) Now, the 
disciple is not above the Master, nor 
the servant above his Lord (Matt. x. 
24). Hence, when we see the disciples of 
this Divine Master practising His lessons 
so perfectly that they are not onlv kind 
and gentle towards their iniquitous per- 
secutors and cruel tyrants, but have gone 
so far in returning good for evil as to 
give their lives for their enemies, what 
shall we say of the Master from whom 


1 Ven, Alexandre de Saint Frangois, bare-footed Carme 
lite, who died in 1630. Manuale Pauperum, chap. 38. 
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these just men have received and prac- 
tised so sublime a doctrine ? 

“ The charity of all the disciples united 
compared to that of Christ’s is as a drop 
of water compared to the ocean. if, 
therefore, a spark of charity wrought so 
much among them, what will be the 
effect of the vast, infinite fire of the super- 
eminent charity of God?” 

“Ah! Jesus tells us,” exclaims St. 
Chrysostom, ~“‘ If you love them that 
love you, what reward shall you have? 
do not even the heathens this?’ (Matt. 
v. 46, 47.) And we say, if God helped 
only the just, His friends, would not His 
justice be imperfect ?” 

The infinite sanctity of God unites 
with His goodness to excite Him to pur- 
sue sin with His hatred and the sinner 
with His mercy. “God,” says Father 
Segneri, “‘ has such horror of sin that, in 
order to eradicate it from our hearts, He 
not only humbled Himself to an igno- 
minious death on the cross when He as- 
sumed our flesh, but to-day, all-glorious 
in heaven, humbles Himself to the char- 
acter of supplicant: Laboravi rogans, “1 
am weary of entreating thee ”’ (Jer. xv. 6). 
But do you know why He does this? 
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Have you ever noticed a hunter when he 
sights his game, how carefully and cau- 
tiously he moves, creeping on his hands 
and knees if necessary, until he is in po- 
sition to take correct aim? And why does 
he take all these precautions? That he 
may secure his game. This is the object 
of God's entreaties, of His patience, His 
calmness, Hissilence when we offend 
him. He has but one object: to exter- 
minate sin, and exterminate it completely. 

If He were to cast the sinner into hell 
immediately on the commission of mortal 
sin, no doubt He would always secure 
the sinner, but He would never extermin- 
ate sin; on the contrary, sin would be 
perpetuated by its very punishment. 
But it is precisely because the fault is the 
direct object of the divine hatred, and 
the sinner the indirect object, that God 
employs so many means and humbles 
Himself to loving advances in order to 
separate the sin from the sinner, that by 
annihilating one He may save the other. 
God resolves to punish the sinner etern- 
ally only when he uses his free will to 
persistingly cling to his fault, leaving God 
no alternative, so to speak, but to destroy 
him with his sin. 


CE i ata, 
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“ This is the motive which induces the 
infinite goodness of God to wait for us, 
to invite us to do penance, and to receive 
us so mercifully when we return to Him, 
See how powerfully David, who knows 
God’s heart, prevails over Him when he 
cries, ‘O Lord, pardon my sin, for it is 
great’ (Ps. xxiv. 11), One ignorant of 
God’s acts would deem that the Prophet 
erred; that he should have dwelt upon the 
greatness of the mercy of God rather 
than upon the greatness of his sin, which 
he should, on the contrary, have excused 
and palliated in every way, that he might 
more boldly ask and more readily receive 
pardon for it. David was wiser. He 
knew that the enormity of his sin was a 
greater motive to induce the Divine 
Goodness to exterminate it more readily; 
hence he cries: ‘ For Thy name’s sake, O 
Lord, Thou wilt pardon my sin, for it is 
great.. In like manner the husbandman, 
when his vineyard has been ravaged by 
a wild boar, makes a vivid and terrible 
picture of the animal in order to excite 
the hunter to pursue and destroy it. 7% 
propitiaberts peccato meo : multumestenim,” * 

And if David held this language with 


1 Cristiano istrutto, parte 2a, vis, no. 16. 
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the God of armies, with how much more 
confidence may we not address ourselves 
to the Word made flesh for the salvation 
of sinners, to Him who assumed our na- 
ture, wt muisericors fieret (Heb. ii. 17), 
that He might become merciful, that 
His mercy might flow more abundantly, 
more generously. Bossuet does not 
hesitate to say: ‘“ Though Jesus Christ 
is pleased to behold a repentant sinner 
at His feet, yet, being, as the Son of God, 
essentially holy, He loves with a greaten 
love the innocent soul that has never 
faltered. .. . But He adopted other senti- 
ments for love of us when He became 
our Redeemer. God gives the preference 
to innocence. But, Christians, rejoice! 
this merciful Saviour came to seek the 
fallen ; He lives only for sinners, because 
it was only for sinners He was sent.” ’ 
God preserve us from anything that 
savors of exaggeration or paradox, but 
the words of a great bishop involuntarily 
recur tous. Addressing his missionaries, 
and lamenting the iniquities which their 
ministry forced them to witness, he said : 
“But what would be the reason of your 
existence, my good fathers, if there were 


1 Sermon cn the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 
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nosin?” © Eternal Priest, O Jesus, Our 
Saviour, permit us to say to Thee also: 
what would be the reason of Thy mortal 
life and thy incomparable sufferings, and 
what wouldst ‘hou do here below in Thy 
Sacraments, in Thy Church, if there were 
no sin to be pardoned ? How wouldst 
Thou exercise Thy mercy, if there were 
no unhappy transgressors ? 

“When Jesus,” says St. Gertrude, “no 
longer finds souls sufficiently pure to 
permit Him to visit them as their spouse, 
He permits them to fall ill, that He may 
come to them as their physician.” The 
pleasure and satisfaction which a physi- 
cian feels when a patient confides his 
infirmities to him and confidently aban- 
dons to him the chance of his recovery, 
is similar to the joy which the Divine 
Samaritan feels when the sinner comes 
to Him with confidence to be cured of 
his faults and infirmities. If God was 
offended by the sin, the Saviour is glori- 
fied by the pardon which destroys it. 
In truth, to see the favors with which God 
overwhelms His returning prodigals, one 
would think He wished to thank them 
for affording Him an opportunity of 
satisfying the needs of His clemency. 
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“Therefore, O my soul,” concludes 
the author cited above, * “ when thou rec- 
ognizest that thou art ill, do not fear to 
go at once to the physician; on the con- 
trary, go with greater confidence that it 
is for thee, to come to thee, that He 
springs from the bridal chamber and 
rejoices as a giant to run in the way 
(Ps. xviii). He comes to deliver thee 
from the malady of sin, for He knows 
that they that are in health need not a 
physician (Matt. ix. 12). O fatal folly 
of sinners, which finds motives for 
flying from the physician in that which 
should encourage them to go to Him! 
O foolish man, to fear an ungenerous 
adversary in Him who came to heal thee! 
“ The wicked man fleeth when no man 
pursueth ” (Prov. xxviii, 1). It is strange 
that one should fly without being pursued, 
but stranger still that the sinner should 
fly not only when no man pursueth-him, 
but when the Divine Goodness calls him, 
hastens after him to offer him mercy, to 
present him a remedy for his faults and 
healing for his wounds, promising, swear- 


1 Ven. Alexandre de Saint Frangois, Manuale Pauperwm, 
loco citato. 
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ing to give him all that he asks for his 
eternal salvation.” 

What a beautiful light the revelations 
of Paray le Monial throw upon these 
thoughts! A holy religious has truly said: 
“The proper virtue of sinners, since Our 
Lord’s coming, should be confidence,” * 
but since the revelation of the Sacred 
Heart to the world this confidence may 
almost border on audacity. Was it not 
this Divine Heart which responded to 
the lance of Longinus, bestowing upon 
him not only pardon, but sanctification 
and the grace of martyrdom? Is it not 
this Heart which, like the pelican feed- 
ing her young with the flesh which they 
tear from her breast, nourishes sin- 
ners with the very blood which they 
have caused to flow, ? and which was 
pierced and opened, * St. Vincent Ferrer 
tells us, only to show the guilty the source 
of pardon. Is it not this Heart, finally, 
which cries to all from the depth of the tab- 
ernacle: ‘“‘ Come to Me, all you that labor 
and are burdened, and I will refresh you’? 
(Matt. xi. 28.) Does it not burn with an 

1 Letter of P. Varin, Sept. 2, 1805. 
2 St. Epiphanie Physiologue, 


3Sermon for Good Friday. Lirde Christus patients, 
book v., chap. 6, 
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inexhaustible desire to absolve and heal ? 
and are we not satisfying this desire when 
we bring it our faults to be pardoned? 
Therefore it is remarkable that the souls 
most familiar with the sweet secrets of 
the Heart of Jesus have made themselves 
the most zealous apostles in inculcating 
confidence after sin, and in teaching the 
art of profiting by one’s faults. 

The Life of St. Gertrude contains 
charming traits relating to this subject, 
and Blessed Margaret Mary frequently 
returns to it. “The Heart of Jesus,” 
she says “is a throne of mercy, where 
the most wretched are the most favorably 
received, provided that love presents 
them in the abyss of their miseries. 

‘“¢ And when you have fallen into faults, 
be not troubled. because trouble and 
anxiety and over-eagerness separate our 
souls from God and drive Jesus from our 
hearts. But while asking pardon, let us 
beg His Sacred Heart to make satisfac- 
tion for us and restore us to the favor of 
His Divine Majesty. Therefore say with 
all confidence to the loving Heart of 
Jesus: O my only love, pray for Thy 
poor slave and repair the evil she has 
committed. Make it redound to Thy 
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clory, the edification of my neighbor, and 
the salvation of my soul. .\nd in this 
way our faults serve sometimes to hum- 
ble us deeply and to teach us what we 
are and how well it is for us to be hidden 
in the abyss of our nothingness. 

“After humbling yourself, begin anew 
to be faithful, because the Sacred Heart 
loves this course, which keeps the soul 
im, peace,” * 

The venerable director of Blessed 
Margaret Mary, Father de la Colombiére, 
never ceased to preach the same doctrine. 
We must give the following extract from 
one of his letters, addressed to a soul 
overwhelmed by her faults. It would be 
difficult to find a more faithful echo and 
a more practical summary of the teach- 
ings which St. Francis de Sales is to give 
us later. 

“Tf I were in your place,” Father de 
la Colombiére wrote, “this is how I 
would console myself; I would say to 
God with confidence: Lord, here is a 
soul that exists in the world to exercise 
Thy admirable mercy and strikingly man- 
ifest it before heaven and earth. Others 
glorify Thee through their fidelity by 


1 Qwores completes, t. xi,, p. 173 et passim. 
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manifesting the power of Thy grace, and 
how kind and generous Thou art to faith- 
ful souls; as for me, I shall glorify Thee 
by revealing how good Thou art to sin- 
ners, and that Thy mercy exceeds all 
malice; that nothing can exhaust it; that 
no relapse, however shameful and crimi- 
nal, should make a sinner despair of par- 
don. I have grievously offended Thee, 
but I would only aggravate my offences 
were I to outrage Thee with the thought 
that Thou wert not sufficiently merciful 
to pardon me. In vain do Thy enemies 
and mine lay new snares for me; they 
may rob me of everything but of my hope 
in Thy mercy. and if I were to fall a hun- 
dred times, and were my crimes a hun- 
dred times more terrible, I would stih 
hope in thee.—After which it seems to 
me that nothing that could repair my 
fault and the scandal I had given would 
cost me or give me pain... .After 
which I should begin to serve God more 
fervently than ever and as peacefully as 
if I had never offended Him.” ! 

And now let us permit our Saint to 
speak: 

‘You ask me, my very dear daughter, 

1 Letter 8g. 
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if a soul realizing its miseries can go to 
God with great confidence. Now I re- 
ply, that not only the soul appreciating 
its miseries should go to God with great 
confidence, but without this knowledge 
of its misery it can have no true confi- 
dence; this knowledge and confession of 
our misery introduce us into God’s pres- 
ence; hence all the great saints, like Job, 
David, and others, began all their prayers 
by the confession of their misery and 
unworthiness; so it is a good thing to 
recognize that we are poor, vile, and 
abject, and unworthy to appear before 
God. 

“The celebrated maxim of the an- 
cients, ‘Know thyself,’ though it refers 
toa knowledge of the greatness and excel- 
lence of the soul, that we may not debase 
and profane it by things unworthy of its 
nobility, refers also to our unworthiness, 
imperfections, and miseries, inasmuch as 
the more we recognize our misery, the 
greater will be our confidence in God; 
for there exists a certain liaison between 
mercy and misery, so that one cannot be 
exercised without the other. If God had 
not created man, He would be truly good, 
but He would not have been merciful, in- 
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asmuch as mercy can only be exercised 
on the miserable. 

‘Vou see, therefore, the more miserable 
we recognize ourselves, the more occa- 
sion we have to trust in God, since we 
have nothing of ourselves in which we 
may trust. Distrust of self comes from 
the knowledge of our imperfections. It 
is good to distrust ourselves, but how is 
it to profit us if not by making us place 
all our confidence in God and await His 
mercy? 

“Our daily faults should fill us with 
confusion and shame when we desire to 
approach Our Lord. Hence we read 
that there are great souls, like St. Cath- 
arine of Siena and St. Teresa, who ex- 
perienced great shame and confusion at 
sight of their faults; therefore it is very 
reasonable that, after having offended 
God, we withdraw a little in humility and 
confusion, for if we had offended only a 
friend, we should be ashamed to ap- 
proach him; but we should not stop 
here, for these virtues of humility, ab- 
jection, and confusion are intermediatory 
virtues, by means of which our souls must 
rise to union with God. It would avail 
us but little to be humble and despoiled 
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of self (which is accomplished by acts of 
confusion) if it did not enable us to give 
ourselves completely to God, as St. Paul 
teaches: ‘Strip yourselves of the old 
man and put on the new’ (Col. ili. 9, 10). 
We draw back a little in this way only 
to spring forward more vigorously with 
love and confidence to God. Hence 
we must conclude from this first point 
that it is very good to experience confu- 
sion at the knowledge and appreciation 
of our miseries and imperfections; but 
we must not stop here, nor yield to dis- 
couragement, but raise our hearts to 
God by means of holy confidence, the 
foundation of which should be in Him 
and not in ourselves; particularly as 
we are liable to change, and He never 
changes, but continues as kind and mer- 
ciful when we are weak and imperfect as 
when we are strong and perfect. 

“TI frequently say that our misery is 
the throne of God’s mercy. ’ 

“Therefore, the greater our misery, 
the greater should be our confidence.” * 

“That God looks upon you with love 


! This was a favorite thought of Pius IX., who wrote it 
in fe at the head cf a subscription book for the Church of 
the Visitation at Annecy. 


2 Entretiens ti., de la Confiance, 
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you cannot doubt, for He looks with love 
upon the most horrible sinners in the 
world, if they have but the least desire 
to sincerely repent. His is a heart so 
gentle, so sweet, so condescending, so 
amorous of poor creatures, if only they 
acknowledge their misery, so gracious 
towards the miserable, so good to peni- 
tents! And who would not love this 
royal heart, paternally maternal towards 
us?” ! 

“Our imperfections should not give 
us pleasure; indeed, we should say with 
the holy Apostle: ‘Unhappy man that I 
am, who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?’ (Rom. vil. 24.) But 
neither must they astonish us, nor take 
away our courage; we must, indeed, 
draw from them submission, humility, 
and distrust of ourselves, but not dis- 
couragement, nor affliction of heart, and 
much less distrust of the love of God for 
us. God does not love our imperfections 
and venial sins, but He loves us much, in 
spite of them. ‘lhe weakness and infirm- 
ity of a child are not pleasing to its 
mother, yet she loves it—loves it tender- 


1 Letters to Persons in the World, by St. Francis de Sales. 
Benziger Bros, 
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ly and with compassion; in the same 
way, though our imperfections and venial 
sins are displeasing to God, yet He does 
not cease to love us tenderly, so that 
David had reason to say to Our Lord: 
‘Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I am 
weak ’ (Ps. vi. 3) 

“ Well, now, that is enough, my dearest 
daughter; live joyous; Our Lord regards 
you, and regards you with love, and all 
the more tenderly because of your in- 
firmities. Never let your mind volun- 
tarily nourish contrary thoughts, and 
when they come, do not pay any attention 
to them; turn your eyes from their 
iniquity, and turn to God with a coura- 
geous humility, to speak to Him of His 
ineffable goodness, which enables Him 
to love our weak, poor, and abject human 
nature, in spite of its infirmities.” ! 

‘Glory to be nothing; rejoice at it, 
since your misery becomes an object for 
the exercise of God’s goodness. 

“Amongst beggars those who are the 
most miserable, and whose sores are the 
largest and most loathsome, think them- 
selves the best beggars, and most likely 


1 Letters Jo Perwons iw the World, by St. Francis de 
Sales, page 374. Renziger Bros. 
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to obtain alms. Wearebut beggars; the 
most miserable are the best off; the mmer- 
cy of God willingly looks on them. 

“Let us humble ourselves, I beseech 
you, and plead only our infirmities and 
miseries at the gate of the Divine Mercy; 
but remember to plead them with joy, 
comforting yourself with being quite 
empty, and quite a widow, that Our Lord 
may fill you with His kingdom.” ' 

“The most efficacious appeal a beggar 
can make us is to show us his wounds 
and represent his necessities to us. ”’? 

“In regard to the absolution of our 
past sins, concerning which you ask me, 
my very dear child, you should know 
that God in His mercy effaces them the 

moment you will to give yourself to Him, 
resolving to live only for Him; neverthe- 
less, you would do well to repeat the 
prayer of the penitent, ‘Lord, wash me 
yet more from my iniquity and cleanse 
me from my sin’ (Ps. |. 4), provided you 
say it with a true and simple confidence 
in His sovereign goodness, assuring your- 
self that His mercy will never fail.”’ 

1 Letters to Persons in the World, by St. Francis de Sales, 
page 141, 


2 Letter to a Lady, 795, Collection Blaise. 
% Letter to Madame a’ Ata. 
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“The Church has no other doctrine. 
In her liturgical prayers she urges us to 
represent to God, to the Blessed Virgin, 
and to the saints our condition of sinners 
as most fitted to win their compassion 
and assistance: Peccatores, te rogamus, 
audi nos. Ora pro nobis peccatoribus .... 
Quta peccavi nimis, mea maxima culpa... 
«leo precor B. Mariam, etc. 

“ Often lift your heart by a holy confi- 
dence, mingled with a profound humility, 
towards our Redeemer, saying: I am 
miserable, Lord, but Thou wilt receive 
my misery into the bosom of Thy mercy, 
and ‘Thou wilt draw me, with Thy pater- 
nal hand, to the enjoyment of Thy in- 
heritance. JI am frail, and abject, and 
vile; but Thou wilt love me in that day, 
because I have hoped in Thee, and have 
desired to be Thine.’’? 

‘So then I conjure you by our common 
love, who is Jesus Christ, to live quite 
consoled and quite tranquil in your in- 
firmities. I will glory in my infirmities, 
says the great St. Paul, that the power 
of Christ may dwell in me (II. Cor. xii. 9); 
yes, for our tnisery serves asa throne 


1 Letters to Persons in the World, by St. Francis de 
Sales, page 123. 
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for the sovereign goodness of God. ’’’ 

‘May your miseries be the throne of 
God's goodness and the theatre for the 
exercise of pure and sincere humility on 
your part. "" 

“QQ my very dear child, be at peace, 
do not dwell upon your imperfections, 
but keep your eyes fixed upon the infinite 
goodness of Him who, to keep us in the 
practice of humility, lets us live in our 
infirmities. Place all your confidence in 
His goodness, and He will care for your 
soul and all that concerns it better than 
you can imagine. 

“Tf hitherto you have not correspond- 
ed to His grace you can remedy your 
want of fidelity by a better correspon- 
dence henceforth. Your miseries and 
infirmities should not astonish you; God 
has seen many others, and His mercy does 
not reject the miserable, but is exercised 
in doing them good and making their ab- 
jection the subject of His glory.” ° 

“ Certainly our miseries and weakness, 
however great,should not discourage us, 
but humble us indeed, and lead us to 


1 Letters to Persons in the World, by St. Francis de 
Sales, page 357. 

2 Letter toa Superior, 381, Collection Blaise. 

3 Letter to a Lady, 406, Collection Blaise. 
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cast ourselves into the arms of the Divine 
Mercy, which will be glorified in propor- 
tion to the greatness of our miseries, if 
we rise from them, which we hope to do 
with the assistance of God’s grace.” ’ 

St. Francis de Sales would have all 
charged with the guidance of others take 
pains to raise their courage and re-ani- 
mate their confidence. This was the 
advice he gave to a superior, afterwards, 
alas! sadly famous, in regard to a young 
girl whom he had recommended to her 
care. ‘‘ Look you,” he writes, “you are 
a little too severe to this poor child; you 
should not reprove her so much when 
her desires are good. Tell her, no matter 
how often she stumbles, she should not 
be astonished or vexed with herself; that 
she should rather raise her eyes to God, 
who looks down upon her as a father 
looks upon a weak little one whose steps 
are not very sure: ‘Softly, my child,’ 
he says; and if he fal's he encourages 
him by saying: ‘what a jump! what a 
brave boy! dont cry;’ and then he 
gives him his hand. 

“Tf this good girl is a child in humility 
and truly understands that she is buta 


4 Sermon for the feast of St. John of the Latin Gate. 
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child, she will not be astonished that she 
falls; for, being lowly, she will not fall 
from such a height.” ’ 

The good Doctor gives similar and 
more explicit instructions to confessors, 
After reminding them that their poor 
penitents give them the name of father, 
and that they should have “a father’s 
heart for them, receiving them, despite 
their faults, with great love,” he adds: 
‘< Though the prodigal son returns in rags 
and filth, smelling of the swine he had 
tended, his father embraces him tenderly, 
kisses him, and weeps over him, for he 
was a father, and a father’s heart is al- 
ways tender towards his children.” 

Then the Saint indicates the manner of 
receiving a penitent inclined to discour- 
agement and despair: “If you find him 
cast down and fearful of obtaining par- 
don for his past sins. encourage him by 
showing him the great pleasure God 
takes in the repentance of great sinners; 
that the greater our misery, the more it 
glorifies God’s mercy; that Our Lord 
prayed to God His Father for those who 
crucified Him, to show us that, though 


_) Letter to Mother Angelique de St. Amand, 534, Collec 
tion Blais*, 
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we should crucify Him with our own 
hands, [le would freely pardon us; that 
God esteems the smallest degree of re- 
pentance so highly, provided it be sin- 
cere, that it makes [lim forget all kinds 
of sins, so that, if the reprobate and the 
devils themselves could feel this repen- 
tance, all their sins would be remitted; 
that the greatest saints have been great 
sinners, witness St. Peter, St. Matthew, 
St. Magdalene, David, etc.; finally, that 
the greatest injury they could offer the 
goodness of God would be to despair of 
obtaining the pardon of their iniquities; 
and that the remission of sin is of faith, 
and we are obliged to believe it; that we 
may not doubt that we receive it when 
we have recourse to the Sacrament that 
Our Lord instituted for this purpose.” ? 

We know how perfectly the gentle St. 
Francis practised this kindness to peni- 
tents; he was full of such thoughts and 
applied them to himself, as his contem- 
poraries and confidants frequently tell 
us. 

“T have frequently heard him,” says 
Mgr. Camus, “ praise St. Teresa’s incli- 
nation to read the lives of saints who had 


1 Avertissement aux Confesseurs, art. ii, § 3 
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been great sinners, because their misér- 
ies set forth the magnificence of God’s 
mercy.” ? 

“I do not know how I am consti. 
tuted,” the blessed St. Francis wrote St. 
Chantal; ‘though I feel my misery, I am 
not troubled about it, and sometimes } 
even rejoice in it, because of the real need 
it gives me of God’s mercy,’”’* 

Finally, P. La Riviére says, speaking 
of the holy bishop: “It is not possible 
to express the loving sorrow he felt for 
each fault; it was accompanied with a 
filial fear and with an absolute abandon- 
ment and perfect hope in the incompre- 
hensible goodness of God. No. certainly 
it is not possible to express it, for this 
excellent person was always instructed by 
the Holy Spirit, from his tenderest youth, 
to regard God, notwithstanding his own 
imperfections, as a Father sovereignly 
loving and kind, who completely effaces 
our imperfections when we repent of 


1 Spirit of St. Francis de Sales, part iii., chap. 14. 

2 Blessed Margaret Mary uses almost the same language. 
** Alas! my dear Mother,” she wrote, ‘it is true, | am only 
an obstacle to all good and composed of nothing but miseries 
of body and mind, And the support of my weakness is the 
thought that God takes pleasure in glorifying His infinite 
mercy by exercising it upon the most miserable creatures,” 
Letter to Mother de Soudeiiles, Nov. 3, 1684, 
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them, who buries them in the ocean of 
His mercy, and consumes them in the 
fire of His infinite charity. Hence, if he 
happened to fall into some imperfection, 
er fail in a good resolution, he reproved 
himself gently, without vexation or im- 
patience, turning his eyes upon his gentle 
Savieur with perfect confidence.” * 


i P. La Riviere. Vic du Bienheureux Francots de Sales, 
book iii, chap 9. é 


CHAPTER IV. 


Let us Profit by our Faults, in order to 
Strengthen our Perseverance. 


TRHE subject of this new chapter has 
’ ” been implicitly treated in the pre- 


Y ceding pages, and is in truth 
only the consequence of the two last 
chapters. Our faults, by affording usa 
more accurate knowledge of our weak- 
ness, by giving us greater claims to the 
Divine Mercy, should naturally lead us 
to be more vigilant and have recourse 
with more confident humility to Him 
without whom we can do nothing and 
with whom we can do all things. Now 
we know that distrust of ourselves and 
I confidence in God are two pledges of vic- 
tory in spiritual combat. 

In the designs of God, however, our 
faults are intended to render no less 
signal service to Our perseverance in 
more special ways. 

First, it is clear that they should make 
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us more vigilant; this is one of the mean- 
ings interpreters assign to these words of 
the sacred oracle: ‘A grievous sickness 
maketh the sou] sober” (Ecclus. xxx1. 2). 

“Tt should, no doubt, be sufficient for 
us,’ Says St. Chrysostom, “to see that 
men very superior to us in sanctity have 
not been tree from failings, though more 
circumspect and more prudent than we. ! 
But our personal miseries teach us better 
than those of others. Our nature is such 
that it must run up against the rocks to 
be convinced of their reality,” ? 

This truth is confirmed by the Holy 
Spirit as well as by experience: ‘What 
doth he know that hath not been tried ?” 
(Ecclus. xxxiv. 9) and a Father of the 
Church expfains this text thus: “One 
is much exposed in a state of happy tran- 
quillity, but the fear of falling again into 
snares that have already deceived us ren- 
ders us more vigilant. The mariner who 
has experienced danger is more on his 
guard, and the memory of the shipwreck 
induced by his imprudence will some- 
times keep him from ever re-entering in- 
hospitable ports.” * 


1 Homil. vii., de Poenit. 
2 Homil. iv., de Poenit, 
® Victor, Apisc. Cart, 
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This is the first lesson which our 
vigilance must derive from our falls: 
to recognize and combat the causes, to 
avoid imprudence and carelessness, and 
above all to fly from voluntary occasions, 
that devil of devils, as they ‘are called, 
which swallow up so many souls. 

Navigators have their chart. on which 
they carefully mark all the reefs they 
have encountered ; let us, aided by the 
light of our past faults, construct for our- 
selves a spiritual chart, on which shall be 
written the rocks which have wrecked us, 
the currents, the illusions, the impru- 
dence, which have led to our wanderings, 
and, enlightened by our sad experience, 
we shall avoid the rocks signalled by our 
shipwrecks. 

St. Francis de Sales gives us the same 
counsels: “I see by your letter your 
little falls and imperfections, at which 
neither you nor I should be at all aston- 
ished. ‘They are little warnings to keep 
us lowly and humble before His eyes, 
and to awaken in us that Sentinel in 
whom we live.” ’ 

“‘ Spiritual as well as corporal fevers are 
generally followed by some returns of the 


1 Letter, March 22, 1614, 
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feeling of illness, which are useful to the 
convaiescent for many reasons, but par- 
ticularly because they consume the re- 
mains of peccant humors which haa 
caused the malady, so that there mav 
not remain a trace of them, and because 
they remind us of the evi! past, to make 
us fear a relapse which we might bring 
on by too much liberty and license, it 
the old feelings, like threats, did nor 
keep us on our guard with ourselves, 
until our health is perfectly restored.” ' 
‘‘We must never forget what we have 
been that we may not become worse.” * 
From this first advautage derived from 
our faults a second will naturally follow: 
fidelity to the means of perseverance. 
Each of our faulvs will become an irre- 
sistible preacher uf the necessity of grace 
and the duty of acquiring it by prayer, 
and the frequesut reception of the sacra- 
ments. ‘These humiliating memories will 
rouse our indw’ence and stimulate our 
ardor in the service of God and the pur- 
suit of virtuc. ‘“ No steed makes better 
speed,” says P. Pinamonte, “ than one that 
has escaped ¢rom the jaws of the wolf; 


1 Letters to Pergons in the World, 
2 Entretien xvi., Ves Aversions, 
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he always imagines the enemy on_ his 
flank ; he does not run, he flies. ‘This is 
the effect that the saints’ falls have upon 
them; they render them more ardent in 
the pursuit of good.” ' 

St. John Chrysostom verifies this hap- 
py result in ‘Theodore: “ Just as tke 
hunter,” he wrote, ‘“‘ prodding the lion’s 
skin, only renders him more furious and 
unconquerable, so the enemy of the hu- 
man race, by endeavoring to inflict a pro- 
found wound upon you, redoubles your 
energy and devotion in good works.” * 

St. Epiphamus translates the same 
idea in a charming apologue: ‘‘ When 
the stag feels age creeping upon him, he 
seeks in the clefts of the rocks the 
haunts of the serpents and swallows one 
of the reptiles; goaded to violent exertion 
by the poisonous fangs, and burning with 
parching thirst, he springs in search of a 
pure stream, and if he finds it before 
three hours have elapsed, he gains fifty 


1 JI Direttore della Perfezione Cristiana, chap. 20. 

A noly Levite recently deceased, whose edifying biography 
has been written, knew how to make the most in this way of 
his character of sinner, which his humility exaggerated be- 
yond measure: “ If I have been an abominable sinner I 
must now be a saint of the first quality.”” God wills it. Fiat! 
Fiat | 

1 Ad Theod. Laps., lib. ii., n. 1 
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new years of life. In like manner, O 
spiritual man, if the serpent of sin pene- 
trate thy heart, fly to the source of grace, 
and doing penance, not only will thy sin 
be effaced, but thy strength will be re- 
stored.” ’ 

“The child,” says P. Grou, “ that falls in 
consequence of leaving its mother’s side 
and trying to walk alone returns to her 
more lovingly, to have its bruises cured. 
The experience of its weakness and the 
tenderness with which she receives it 
only increase its devotion to her.” ? 

We find the basis of all these thoughts 
portrayed by the pen of the most amiable 
of saints: 

‘Take your heart again and place it 
gentiy in God’s hands, begging him to 
cure it; and on your part do everything 
you can by renewing your resolutions, by 
reading books fitted to help you, and by 
adopting other suitable means, and in 
this way you will gain much by your loss 
and be rendered better by your in- 
firmity.” ° 

“As soon as you find you have failed, 

1 Physiologus, chap. v., de cervo. 


2 Hidden Life of the Soul. 
' Letter toa Lady, 853, Edition Meyer. 
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repair the fault by an act of the contrary 
virtue.” ’ 

“My God, how happy is the interior 
kingdom, when this holy love reigns 
therein! How blest are the powers of 
our soul, which obey a king so holy and 
wise! No, my dear cousin, under this 
obedience and in this state He allows no 
great sins to dwell, nor any affection for 
the very least. It is true that He lets the 
frontiers be approached, in order to exer- 
cise the interior virtues in war, and ta 
make them valiant; and He allows spies, 
which are venial sins and imperfections, 
to run here and there in His kingdom; 
but it is only to make xnown that with- 
out Him we should bea prey to all our 
enemies.” ” 

“ Courage! wha) do you want me to 
say, my dearesc daughter, about the re- 
turn of our miseries, except that in pres- 
ence of the enemy we must again take 
up. arms and courage to fight more 
vigorously than ever ? I see no very great 
things in the letter. But above all things, 
carefuliy beware of entering into any 
sort ct distrust ; for the heavenly gund- 


1 I tter toa Religious, 743, Collection Blaise. 
2 Letters to Persons in the World. 
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ress does not let you falf into these 
faults to abandon you, but to humble 
you, and to make you hold more tightly 
and firmly to the hand of mercy.” ' 

“ You see, my dear sister, it often hap- 
pens that we believe ourselves completely 
rid of an enemy whom we have conquered, 
and lo, we find him attacking us froma 
quarter we least suspected. Alas! Sol- 
omon, the wisest of men, who was so won- 
derful in his youth, was very sure of the 
duration of his virtue because of his hap- 
py past, but when it would seem that he 
had passed the time of such scandalous 
outbreaks, he was surprised by an enemy 
whose attacks he had least reason to ex- 
pect. 

“This teaches us two signal lessons: 
one, that we should always distrust our- 
selves, keeping on our way in holy fear 
and humble devotion; the other, that our 
enemies may be repulsed, but not de- 
stroyed. Sometimes they leave us in 
peace, but it is only to wage more vigor- 
ous war against us. 

“But this. my very dear sister, must 
not discourage you in any way.... These 
little shocks bring us to ourselves, force 


1 Letters to Persons tn the World, 
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upon us the conviction of our frailty, 
and make us have more fervent recourse 
to our Protector. St. Peter walked con- 
fidently on the waters until the wind rose 
and the waves threatened to engulf him. 
Then he cried: ‘Lord save me!’ and 
Our Lord, stretching forth His hand to 
him, said: ‘O thou of little faith, why 
didst thou doubt?’ It is in the midst of 
the disturbances of our passions, the 
winds and storms of temptation, that we 
call upon Our Saviour, for He permits 
us to be troubled only to make us invoke 
Him more ardently.” ’ 

“Let us humble ourselves deeply ; let 
us confess that, unless God be cuirass 
and buckler to us, we shall be inconti- 
nently pierced and transpierced with all 
sorts of sins. Thereforelet us keep our- 
selves close to God by the continuance 
of our exercises; let this be the main 
point of our carefulness, and the rest ac- 
cessories,”” ” 

‘And if sometimes you feel the effects 
of your self-love and your imbecility, 
be not troubled, for God permits these 
shocks that you may hold more closely 


1 Letter toa Lady, 802, Collection Blaise. 
2 Letters to Persons tn the World, 
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to His hand; that you mav humble your- 
self and claim His fatherly assistance.” ’ 

‘*It behooves not, sir, that we doubt 
whether we may trust in God when we 
find it difficult to keep from sin, or when 
we imagine or fear that in occasions and 
temptations we may not be able to resist. 
Oh! no, sir; for distrust of our strength 
is not a failure of resolution, but a true 
acknowledgment of our misery. It is 
better to distrust our own power of resist- 
ing temptation than to look on ourselves 
as sufficiently strong and safe, provided 
that what we do not expect from our 
own strength we hope for from the grace 
of God. Hence many, with great con- 
solation, have promised themselves to do 
wonders for God, and, when it came to the 
point, have failed; and many who have 
had great distrust of their strength, and 
great fear of failing in the moment of 
trial, have suddenly done wonders, be- 
Cause this great sense of their weakness 
impelled them to seek the aid and succor 
of God, to watch, pray, and humble 
themselves, that they might not enter 
into temptation. 

‘‘T say further, though we feel we 


l Letter toa Niece, 308, Collection Blaise. 
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should have neither strength nor even 
courage to resist temptation, if it present- 
ed itself tous now, yet, if we desire to re- 
sist it, and hope that if it comes God will 
help us, and if we ask His help, we must 
by no means distress ourselves, since itis 
not necessary always to feel strength and 
courage. It suffices that we hope and 
desire to have it in the time and place 
of temptation, and it is not necessary to 
feel in ourselves any sign or any mark 
that we shall have this courage; it is 
enough that we hope God will help us. 

‘Samson, who was called the strong, 
never felt the supernatural strength with 
which God helped him except at the ac- 
tual times when he needed it, and hence 
it is said that when he met the lions or 
the enemies, the spirit of God came upon 
him to kill them. So God, who does 
nothing in vain, does not give us this 
strength or courage when there is no 
aeed to use it, but at the necessary time 
aothing is wanting; hence we must al- 
ways hope that in all occurrences He will 
help us, if we call upon Him. And we 
should always say in the words of David: 
‘Why art thou sad, O my soul? and why 
dost thou disquiet me? Hope in God’ 
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(Ps. xlii. 5), and repeat his prayer: ‘When 
my strength shall fail me, do not Thou 
forsake me’ (Ibid. Ixx. g).”? 

“The great secret of maintaining 
good devotion is to have great humility. 
Be humble, and God will be for you and 
will appreciate your good will in giving 
yourself to Him openly and unreservedly. 
Say to Him in the depth of your heart 
that, if hitherto you have not served Him 
well, you hope He will have the goodness 
to pardon you and tostrengthen you in the 
resolution you have taken to detach your- 
self from all the affections of the world, 
and to give yourself to nothing but the 
love of God, and to serve Him faithfully 
with your whole heart.... We should 
not be troubled because of our offences, 
for frequently this Divine Spirit is more 
liberal of His gifts to those who have 
been most sparing of their hearts and 
affections to Him.” * 

“T hope in Our Lord that you will al- 
ways keep yourself in His hands, and 
that consequently you will not fail at all ; 
that, if you do stumble, it will only make 
you more vigilant and lead you to claim 


the World. 
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more and more frequently the assistance 
of that dear heavenly Father, whom I 
beseech to have you ever in His holy 
keeping. Amen,” 

‘“Though we were the most perfect 
in the world, we should never know it 
and should always consider ourselves 
imperfect. The object of our examen 
should be, not to discover whether we 
are imperfect, for that we should never 
doubt. Hence we should not be aston- 
ished to find ourselves imperfect, since 
we shall never be other than imperfect 
in this mortal life; nor should we let it 
sadden us, for there is no remedy except 
to humble ourselves for it and thus repair 
our faults and gradually amend. It is to 
exercise our humility that our imperfec- 
tions are left us, and there is no excuse 
for not trying to correct them, though 
we are excusable if we do not succeed 
perfectly, for it is not with imperfections 
as it is with sins.” * 

Finally, a last advantage to be derived 
from our faults, in the point of view 
which we are at present considering, 
springs from the remorse they leave after 


1 Letter toa Lady, 186,Collection Blaise. 
2 Letter toa Novice, 45, Collection Blaise. 
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them, and the reparation we are obliged 
to make for them. In order to preserve 
ourselves from relapse let us develop 
our repugnance to subject ourselves to 
new fears of this kind, and let us say to 
ourselves at the moment of temptation: 
O my soul, remember the trouble which 
followed thy faults, remember what it 
cost thee to retract them, to efface their 
traces and repair their consequences; 
remember thy anguish when such sins 
weighed upon thee, the terrors with 
which they filled thee at the thought of 
God’s judgment, the shame thou wast 
obliged to overcome in order to confess 
thy miseries in the holy tribunal. Recall 
all this to thy mind and spare thyself 
by a more generous fidelity the return of 
so much suffering, humiliation, and re- 
morse. 

No doubt, such motives are far from 
perfect and are inspired more by fear 
than love; nevertheless, they may be 
profitable in many instances and merit 
to be mentioned among the means of the 
art of profiting by our faults. Our good 
Saint insists but little upon them, but 
nevertheless does not fail to mention 
them: ‘Love, courageous as it is, finds 
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it no easy task to hold its own because 
of the place it occupies, z.¢e., the human 
heart, so fickle and prone to rebel. There- 
fore God calls fear to its assistance in 
repelling the enemy.” } 


1 Treatise on the Love of Ged, book xi., chap. 16. 


CHAPTEP V. 


Let us Profit by Our Faults, in order to 
Become more Fervent. 


this chapter should lead us to the final 

term of the art of profiting by our 
faults and to the summit 2f all perfec- 
tion, the fervor of Divine Love. 

We refer our readers desirous to know 
the mysterious genesis of love through 
repentance to the last chapter of the 
second book of Treatzse on the Love of 
God. Let it suffice for us to remnd you 
here that the matter of the virtue of re- 
pentance is our sins, and we shall readily 
understand the profit we should derive 
from them in this respect. 

Penitence consists of divers acts: 
we shall consider those which correct- 
ly speaking are called in theological 
and in popular language acés of penitence: 
confession, contrition, and satisfaction, 
and these are the matter or at least the 

108 


ve is time to conclude, and therefore 
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essential parts of the sacrament of recon- 
ciliation. 

Our amiable Doctor gives sublime les- 
sons on each of these three points, and 
we shall discover by the light of his 
teachings the treasure which our faults 
may afford us by furnishing matter for 
these salutary exercises of our repentant 
souls. 

The accusation of our faults, with the 
series of efforts it requires and the bless- 
ings it brings, seems a powerful means of 
transforming our errors into sources of 
merit. 

“This loving heart of our Redeemer 
measures and adjusts all the events of 
this world to the advantage of souls that 
desire to be unreservedly subject to His 
divine love. Itis true, my child, that our 
faults, while they are in our souls, are 
thorns, but being extracted by voluntary 
accusation, they are converted into roses 
and perfumes; just as it is our malice 
which has plunged them into our hearts, 
so it is the goodness of the Holy Spirit 
which thrusts them forth.” ’ 

“The bite of the scorpion is poisonous; 
but the scorpion, being reduced to oil, 


} Letter toa Lady, 787, Collection Blaise. 
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becomes a sovereign remedy against the 
venom of its own sting. Sin is shameful 
only when we commit it; but being con- 
verted into confession and penance it 
becomes honorable and wholesome,’ con- 
trition and confession being so beautiful 
and fragrant as to effaceits deformity, and 
purify its stench. Simon, the leper, said 
that Magdalen wasa sinner, but Our Lord 
denied it and spoke only of the sweet 
perfumes she poured forth, and the great- 
ness of her love. If we be very humble, 
Philothea, our sins will displease us im- 
measurably because God is offended by 
them, but the accusation of them will 
become sweet and agreeable, because 
God is honored thereby; for there is a 
certain comfort in rightly acquainting 
the physician with the nature of the evil 
that torments us, 

“When you kneel before your spiritual 
Father, imagine yourself on Mount Cal- 
vary. at the feet of Jesus Christ crucified, 
whose precious blood flows from all sides 
to cleanse you from your iniquities. For, 


1 Proanima tua ne confundarisdicereverum. Est enim 
confusioadducens peccatum, et est confusioadducens gloriam 
et gratiam, ‘For thy soul be not ashamed to say the truth, 
For there is a shame that bringeth sin, and there is a shame 
that bringeth glory and grace ’’ (Ecclus iv, 24, 25). 
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though it be not the very blood of Our 
Saviour, yet itis the merit of His blood 
shed for us that waters abundantly the 
soul of the penitent in the tribunal of 
penance. Open, then, your heart perfect- 
ly, that you may cast out your sins by con- 
fession; for,as fast as they depart from 
your heart, the precious merits of the 
passion of our divine Saviour will enter 
in, to fill it with His graces and bless- 
ings.” ? 

“You practise [in confession] the vir- 
tues of humility, obedience, sincerity, 
charity; nay, in a word, in this one act of 
confession you exercise more virtues than 
in any other whatsoever.” ” 

‘Confession and penitence render man 
infinitely more honorable than sin made 
him censurable.”’ * 

“Ah! what delight it is to a loving 
father’s heart to hear his child protest 
that she has been envious and malicious! 
Happy envy, followed by a confession so 
naive! Your hand, in writing that letter, 
executed a deed more valiant than any 
Alexander ever wrought.” * 


1 Introduction toa Devout Life, book i., chap. 19. 
2 Introduction to a Devout Life, book ii., chap. 19. 
8 Avis aux Confesseurs. 

4 Letter to Mére Favre, 3€1, Collection Blaise. 
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F, Du Pont has some striking consid- 
erations on this same subject. He sets 
forth the multiplied acts of virtue which 
the confession of our faults includes, and 
he does not hesitate to call it a work of 
super-human virtue. It is what Job 
seems to insinuate when he protests be- 
fore God that he has never hid his sin 
and concealed his iniquity in his bosom 
(job xxxi. 33). 

St. Gregory ' affirms that it frequently 
requires more courage to confess a sin 
than would have sufficed to enable us to 
avoid it; and we know what St. Augus- 
tine says: ‘God accuses you of your 
faults; if you accuse yourself, behold, 
you are united with Him.” 

Now, when we know that asin com- 
mitted once may, through accusation re- 
peated a hundred times, become an occa- 
sion of virtues and of such indisputable 
merits, have we not always more reason 
to repeat, Felzx culpa! Happy fault! 

The same reflections apply more for- 
cibly still to contrition. Here the author 
of Theotime reveals to us the efficacious 
os of “loving sorrow and sorrowful 
Ove,” 


1 St. Gregory, Moral. chap, ii. 
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‘“‘Nature has never, to my knowledge, 
converted fire into water, though various 
waters may be converted into fire; yet God 
did it by a miracle. For we read in the 
Second Book of Machabees that, when the 
children of Israel were led into Babylon, 
the priests, by the advice of Jeremias, hid 
the sacred fire in a valley, where there 
was a deep pit, and on their return the 
children of those who had hidden the 
fire went in search of it, in obedience to 
their fathers’ counsels, and found it 
changed into thick water; they sprinkled 
it, by order of Nehemias, over the wood 
of the sacrifices, and when the rays of the 
sun touched it, it was converted into a 
great fire (II. Mach. 1. 19). 

“Thus God sometimes kindles in our 
hearts, amidst the anguish and sorrow of 
lively repentance, the celestial flames of 
His love; then this sacred fire is changed 
into the water of tears, and these tears 
are again transformed into fire by increas- 
ing the ardor of love ‘This progress 1s 
particularly observable in Magdalen, that 
illustrious penitent and incomparable 
lover of Jesus Christ. She began by 
loving her divine Saviour; her love was 
changed into tears; and these tears were 
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again converted into a more ardent and 
perfect charity, which impelled Our Lord 
to say: ‘Many sins are forgiven her, be- 
cause she hath loved much’ (Luke vii, 
47): se 
“And just as fire changes wine into a 
liquid which is called in the French 
tongue eau de vie, or ‘water of life,’ so the 
consideration of God’s loving goodness 
offended by sin produces the water of 
repentant tears, and this is reciprocally 
changed into the fire of divine love, which 
we may fittingly call the ‘ water of life.’ ”’' 

“Consider, I pray you, ‘Theotime, the 
holy penitent Magdalen, how she weeps 
from sorrow: They have taken away 
my Lord and I know not where they laid 
Him, she cries, but having found Him 
through her tears and sighs, she retains 
and possesses Him through love. Im- 
perfect love desires and claims Him; 
penitence seeks and finds Him; perfect 
love holds Him and clasps Him to its 
heart. ‘The love which precedes repent- 
ance is like a certain kind of rubies, 
which have naturally little or no bright- 
ness, but assume a dazzling lustre on 
being dipped in vinegar. Thus love, 
1 Treatise on the Love of God, book ii., chap. 11, 
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which is usually imperfect before repent- 
ance, becomes pure, strong, and perfect 
when impregnated with its salutary 
bitterness.” ’ 

“It would not be reasonable that sin, 
which proceeds from feeble mortals, 
should oppose charity as powerfully as 
charity, the daughter of the Omnipotent, 
opposes sin. Ifthe malice of sin abounds 
to destroy, grace must superabound to 
repair the losses it occasions, that mercy, : 
which effaces sin, may rise superior to 
justice and triumph over the rigorous 
judgment which had forgotten the good 
works performed before the reign of 
iniquity. Thus did our divine Lord in 
curing the sick; He was not satisfied with 
restoring their health, but loaded them 
with new benefits, that the advantages 
attendant on their recovery might exceed 
the pains of their malady: such is the 
infinite goodness of God to man. ”’? 
~ St. Bernard speaks of a perfume which 
is called the perfume of contrition, wa- 
guentum contritioms. “It is fabricated,” 
he says, “by the soul steeped in many 
crimes, which, when reflecting on its life, 


1 Treatise on the Love of God, book ii., chap. 21, 
2 Treatise on the Love of God, book ii., chap. 12. 
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gathers together and crushes in the mor- 
tar of its conscience an immense number 
of sins of all kinds; then casting them in- 
to the caldron of a heart all inflamed, it 
prepares them over a fire of repentance 
and sorrow. Then can it say with the 
prophet: ‘My heart grew hot within 
me, and the fire which consumed me was 
strengthened at the thought of my sins.’”"’ 

We do not need to go far in search 
of the ingredients for this perfume; we 
shall find them without difficulty within 
ourselves, and we can gather them in 
abundance from our own garden when- 
ever we need them. For, unless we 
deceive ourselves, who has not at his 
disposition sufficient sins and iniquities 
in the depth of his own heart ?”? 

The most powerful and salutary sen- 
timents press in upon the truly penitent 
soul through the breach which sin has 
made, and increase its love a hundred- 
fold for the merciful God it has outraged. 
Sorrow for having wounded the heart of 
God, gratitude for His patience, for the 


1 Penitent souls cannot dwell too much on the sentiment 
expressed in the Psalms of David, ‘ When I think of these 
beautiful prayers," said the venerable Curé of Ars, “lam 
tempted to cry, Felix culpa! for, if David had not been 
obliged to weep for sins we should never have had them." 

fn. cant, Sermon, X., Ms §7- 
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continuation of His gifts, and for His 
generous pardon; the desire to make 
Him forget the infidelity of the past, an 
indescribable mixture of bitterness and 
unction makes one want to weep with 
Magdalen before the Saviour, particularly 
when He willingly permits us to kiss His 
feet and receives our repentance so mer- 
cifully. Is there not sufficient in this to 
kindle in the soul a flame of charity un- 
known to it before its fault? And if we 
foster these dispositions by the memory 
of our sins, what heavenly consolations 
may we not attain! 

“The more we penetrate into the depth 
of the Divine Love,” says seraphic Bé- 
nigine Gojos, ' “the more poignant this 
memory becomes and stimulates the de- 
sire to love a Being so basely outraged. 
The fault endured but an instant, the 
fire of Divine Love will endure a life-time. 
It may be redoubled each time our mind 
refers to the fault. What dolI say? It 
may become eternal: St. Aloysius owes to 
one or two imperfections floods of inef- 
fable happiness, which he will enjoy for 


1 Lay Sister of the Visitation of Turin, who died in the odor 
of sanctity, the sth of December, 1692. See ‘‘ Sa Wie, soit le 
Charme du Divin Amour, p. 128. 
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all ages, and which but for these faults 
he might never have tasted. ” 

In fact, if every voluntary, approving, 
and complacent reversion of the mind to 
a past fault is an extra stain, it is just 
that new merits reward a justified soul 
each time it condemns, regrets, and dis- 
avows its former sins. And as these 
disavowals may be multiplied indefinitely, 
so to speak, where will the possible sum 
of these merits end ? 

According to an immemorial custom, 
a pilgrim never passes the tomb of Ab- 
salom, in the Valley of Josaphat, with- 
out branding the memory of this un- 
natural son and casting a stone at his 
burial place. Under this pile of stones 
thus accumulated by popular indignation 
the sepulchre of a wretch becomes a 
monument of the people’s respect for the 
Fourth Commandment: Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother. In like manner each 
of our faults, becoming the subject of 
unceasing regret, may serve as the basis 
of a mountain of merits. And who can 
estimate the value and fruit that sacra- 
mental absolution adds each time we 
choose to accuse ourselves of our past 
sins in the tribunal of penance! Not 
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only does sanctifying grace bloom again 
more abundantly and gloriously, with a 
richness proportioned to the disposition 
of the penitent, but the blood of Jesus 
Christ re-clothes the soul which it has 
purified with a royal dignity and floods 
it with a life stream frequently more 
powerful than before its fall. ! 

This is the sense in which we must ac- 
cept the sometimes apparently paradoxi- 
cal expressions of those who have treated 
or who speak of the art of profiting by 
our faults. Avery enlightened Religious 
said one day, in the presence of a fervent 
community: “Sisters, a fault is some- 
times more profitablethan aCommunion.” 
Yes, truly, in a certain sense, because 
the reparation and repentance which a 
fault excites frequently produce more 
durable or at least more sensible effects 
than the reception of the Author of 
Grace itself. 

There is, it seems to us, an 1mmeasur- 
able depth of consolation in all these 
thoughts; we are inclined to apply to sin 
the words used by the Prophet Osee and 
by St. Paul speaking of death: “It is 


1 See L’ Art de la Perfection Chrétienne, by Cardinal 
Sforza-Pallavicino, book i., chap. 4, 5. 
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swallowed up in victory, the victory of 
love" (Osee xiii, 14; I. Cor. xv. 54). 

But love cannot remain inactive; “its 
testimony,” says St. Gregory, “is works,”’ 
and by bringing them forth must we uti- 
lize the memory of our faults. The fer- 
vor it engenders should not remain a 
sentiment, it should reign in our will and 
bear fruit in our life. “The sorrow of 
true repentance,” says our amiable Saint, 
“should be called detestation of sin 
rather than sadness; it is never weari- 
some or vexatious; it never dulls the 
mind, but renders it active, prompt, and 
diligent; it never depresses the heart, but 
re-animates it with prayer and hope, and 
rouses it to transports of fervor and de- 
votion.... It is a sadness which makes 
us earnest in detesting and rejecting past 
sin, and careful in preventing it for the 
future,” * 

“Our imperfections are a great sub- 
ject of humility, and humility produces 
generosity.” ? 

The principal lever of this result of 
true penitence lies in the duty of satis- 
faction. ‘To make satisfaction, accord- 


1 Treatise on the Love of God, book xi., chap. ai. 
9 Letter toa Lady, 449, Collection Blaise. 
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ing to St. Anselm, is to restore to God 
the honor of which we have robbed Him; 
according to St. Augustine, it is to de- 
stroy the occasion of sin and close the 
door of consent to its suggestions. St. 
Thomas justifies these two definitions 
and reconciles them admirably (Sup- 
plem. q. xii, art. 3); but, whichever of 
them we adopt, it will show us perfectly 
the profit to be derived from our faults. 
When we consider the malice—the in- 
finite malice, so to speak, of the least 
offence against God, what amount of 
fervor wili ever seem to us sufficient to 
compensate for the frequent thefts we 
have committed against the glory of the 
Divine Majesty! Oo not our faults re- 
quire of us a fidelity all the more gener- 
ous in proportion to their gravity and 
number? Let the depth of your malice, 
the prophet tells us, be the measure of 
your conversion. Convertimini sicut tn 
profundum recesseratis (Isa. Xxxi. 6). 
Will not the creatures that we have 
made the instruments cf our sin cry to 
us: Depart, touch us not, ' or at least 
use us henceforth only to repair the 
criminal past ? and shall we not, as we 


1 Lam. iv. 15. 
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have said, desire to “double and triple 
the hours God may yet grant us in order 
to make up for the time lost ?”.* Hence 
our patience in bearing the humiliating 
or crucifying consequences of our sins; 
hence our pious ingenuity in avenging in 
ourselves, by mortification, God’s violated 
rights; hence our eager jealousy to con- 
secrate to Him all our faculties and all 
our moments. This is what St. Francis 
de Sales recommends: 

‘““My very dear child, be perfectly at 
peace; your confessions were good even 
to excess. ‘Think now of your advance- 
ment in virtue and do not think of past 
sins except to quietly humble yourself 
before God and to bless His mercy, which 
has pardoned them by the application of 
the holy sacraments.” ? 

“You know that your backwardness 
in virtue is your own fault? Then cour- 
age! himble yourself before God, im- 
plore His mercy, prostrate yourself before 
the face of His goodness, and ask Him 
to pardon you; confess your fault and 
beg His mercy through your confession, 


1 Mer. Gay, De la Vie et des Vertus Chr dticrrmes. Qe la 
Charité. : ane 
9 Petter toa Lady, 585, Collection Blaise. 
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that you may obtain absolution, But 
after doing this be at peace, and while 
detesting the offence love the abjection 
which your want of progress brings upon 
you. Alas! my Theotime, the souls in 
Purgatory are there no doubt for their 
sins—sins which they detested and still 
sovereignly detest; but as to the abjection 
and pain of being detained in Purgatory 
and deprived for atime of the enjoyment 
of the Blessed in Paradise, they endure it 
lovingly, and devoutly repeat the canti- 
cle of divine justice: ‘Thou art just, O 
Lord, and Thy judgment is right’ (Ps. 
CXVill. 137). 

“ But again, if a pious enterprise, un- 
dertaken through inspiration, perishes 
through the fault of persons to whom it 
is confided, how can we say then that we 
submit to God’s will? I will be told that 
it was not God’s will, but my fault, that 
prevented the success of the enterprise, 
and my fault was not willed by God.—lt 
is true, my child, God did not will your 
fault, forGod is not the author of sin. 
But it was God’s will, however, that the 
defeat and failure of the enterprise should 
follow as a punishment of your sin. For 
if His goodness will not permit Him to 
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will your fault, His justice impels Him 
to will the suffering it brings upon you. 
Thus God was not the cause of David’s 
sin, but He inflicted the suffering due to 
it; He was not the cause of Saul’s sin, 
but He willed that Saul, in punishment 
for it, should be defeated. 

‘“When, therefore, good designs fail, in 
punishment for our faults, we must de- 
test the fault with sincere repentance and 
accept the suffering it entails, for the 
suffering is as much according to God’s 
will as sin is contrary to it.” ? 

St. Francis de Sales is not satisfied 
with accepting the sad effects of our 
faults as their legitimate punishment; he 
wishes that we should repair them by 
“redoubling our efforts.” 

‘‘ But what, you will ask me, are we to 
do to recover the time lost? We must 
recover it by fervently and diligently 
running our course in the time that re- 
mains.” ” 

St. Chantal, a true disciple of our 
blessed Father, frequently repeated to 
her children these encouraging words: 

“Can we regard God’s will in our 


1 Treatise on the Love of God, book iv., chp. 6. 
2 Sermon for the feast of the Presentation, 
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faults and imperfections? you say. Yes, 
my dear children, we can regard His 
permissive will, which allowed us to fall 
into certain faults and failings that we 
might humble ourselves, accuse ourselves 
of them, and love our abjection, that by 
these practices we might repair our 
faults and obtain our pardon.””* 

Thus do the saints. ‘‘ They rise from 
their faults,’ says St. Ambrose, ‘“ more 
ardent and valiant in combat, and to such 
a degree that their faults, so far from re- 
tarding them in their course, only re- 
double the speed of their flight.” * 

‘Men who have plunged impetuously 
into evil,’ adds St. Chrysostom, ‘ bring 
the same ardor to the practice of virtue 
and are further stimulated by their knowl- 
edge of their debt: ‘To whom less is 
forgiven, He loveth less { Luke vit, 47). 

“ Consumed by the fire of penitence, they 
make their souls brighter than the purest 
gold, and impelled by their conscience 
and the memory of former prevarications, 
as by a strong wind, they speed under 
full sail to the port of virtue. In this 
way they have an advantage ever those 


1 Instruction xiii. | 7 
2 De apologia David, chap. it 
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who have never fallen.... That peni- 
tence imparts to the converted sinner 
a great splendor, frequently more brilliant 
than that of the just, we have proved by 
Sacred Scripture: ‘ Behold why the 
publicans and the harlots shall go into 
the kingdom of God before you’ (Matt. 
xxi. 31); Behold why so frequently ‘The 
last shall be first’ (Matt. xix. 30). ie 

But if this be true, you will object, does 
it not seem as if penitent sinners had an 
advantage over the just who have not 
sinned, and restored righteousness over 
innocence that has never faltered? Far 
be it from us to attempt to establish a 
parallel between virtue that has never 
faltered and virtue recovered through re- 
pentance, or to exalt the second to the 
prejudice of the first. Innocence ap- 
proaches more nearly the infinite sanctity 
of God, imitates it more perfectly, and 
will always remain the beloved of His 
Son, who took it for His portion and 
chose it for His mother. Never will the 
pungent perfume of penitence resemble 
the pure fragrance which an immaculate 
life exhales; and innocence, like the lly 
among flowers, will always preserve its 


1 Ad Theod laps. 1 Cap. 2. 
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ravishing whiteness and inimitable fra- 
grance. Moreover, man, by losing it, los- 
es a dignity which it alone can give and 
which, once lost, can never be absolute- 
ly regained. 

Yet, without recovering lost innocence, 
the penitent sinner, according to St. 
Thomas, “ sometimes gains more on the 
whole, re-conquers a great treasure, 
Aliguid Majus, ‘because they, ’ says St. 
Gregory (Homiil. de centum ovibus), ‘ who 
seriously reflect on their past errors com- 
pensate for their ravages by subsequent 
gains, and are the cause of greater joy 
in heaven;’ just as in battle the soldier 
that falters fora moment, but returns in- 
continently to fight the enemy more cour- 
ageously than ever, is dearer to the 
commander than the soldier who, though 
faithful at his post, has not distinguished 
himself by any extraordinary feat of 
valor.” ’ 

Our Saviour on His part bestows such 
favors on the guilty who return to Him; 
He covers their penitence with such a 
generous effusion of His precious blood; 
He knows so well how to make His grace 
abound above our sin (Rom. vy. 20), 


? St. Thomas, 3a pars, q. 89, art. *. 
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that, according to the words of our Saint, 
He *‘ converts our miseries into graces, 
thorns into roses, the poison of our ini- 
quities into an antidote and a salutary 
means of salvation, and thus Job, the 
innocent image of the penitent sinner, re- 
ceives double his former possessions.” ' 
Finally, here is, as our blessed Doctor 
has already insinuated, the triumph of 
love. ‘Is. there any secret,’ asks an 
author whom we have already quoted, 
“for recovering time that has fled? Does 
it not seem like attempting to chain the 
wind of the tempest ?”’ and he answers: 
‘God be praised, this secret exists, love 
has invented it. Love has revealed it. 
Let the love that is in you take posses- 
sion of it. ‘This secret is holy tears: not 
even sensible tears, God does not grant 
those to all; but tears of the heart, of 
repentance, of sorrow of soul, of contri- 
tion. Water with these invisible tears ali 
that part of your life which has been sterile 
because you did not permit love to shine 
upon it, and love will return, borne upon 
these waters. And who can say whether 
before God these years that you deplore 
will not become more beautiful, more 


| Treatise on the Love of God, book liv,, chap, UL. 
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fruitful, more precious, through repen- 
tance, than they would have been through 
innocence? You cannot be pitied for 
having sinned as Magdalen if you weep 
like Magdalen. ” * 

In fact, the example of St. Mary 
Magdalen confirms this doctrine too 
well for St. Francis de Sales not to make 
use of it. With it we will conclude our 
quotations from the holy Doctor; it will 
be the bouquet of his gentle counsels and 
the summary of this last chapter. 

“ Magdalen’s conversion was so admir- 
able, that from a degraded creature, full 
of infection, she became a clean, pure 
vessel, fitted to receive the very precious 
and sweet-smelling liquid of grace with 
which she afterwards perfumed the feet 
of her Saviour; and she who by her sins 
was an ill-smelling sink of corruption be- 
came, through her conversion, a beautiful 
lily and a flower of very sweet fragrance. 
And in proportion as she was faded and 
ill-smelling through sin, she became 
renewed and purified through grace. 
The flowers grow and acquire beauty 
through corruption; for, the more the 


1 Mer. Gay, De la Vie et des Vertus CArétiennes, De ia 
Charité. 
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earth is covered will ill-smelling, decayed 
matter, the more the flowers planted in it 
thrive, and the greater is their beauty. 

“ Thus this Saint, though infected by 
sin, becomes after conversion all the 
more beautiful through the contrition 
and love with which she did penance, so 
that we can truly style her queen of all 
Christians and children of the Church, 
who are divided into three bands, the 
first of which comprises the just, the 
second, penitent sinners unwilling to die 
in their sins, and the third, obstinate, im- 
penitent souls, unwilling to repent, and 
who die as they have lived. Now Ido 
not speak of the latter, for such people 
have no longer any claim to heaven; hell 
is prepared for them and will be the por- 
tion of these unhappy creatures. 

“St. Magdalen is ‘certainly not the - 
queen of this class of sinners, but of 
those who desire to abandon their sins, 
for she who was a sinner, as Holy Scrip- 
ture tell us—Mulier erat in civitate pecca- 
trix (Luke vil. 37), gave up her sin, 
begged pardon of God with sincere con- 
trition and a firm resolution to amend, 
and now remains a model for all repent- 
ant sinners. 
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‘“ And as to her repentance. Oh, how 
great and generous it was! how bitterly 
she wept for her sins! and what did she 
not do to efface them! As she had _ of- 
fended God with all her heart and soul, 
and with the greater part of the members 
of her body, she employed them in doing 
penance with all her heart and with all 
her soul and with all her strength, unre- 
servedly giving herself up to a life of 
penance; in this respect she can be truly 
styled ‘queen of all repentant sinners,’ 
for she surpassed them all in repent- 
ance. 

“We find that men usually, when they 
have suffered an offence. desire satisfac- 
tion proportioned to the injury done them; 
if they are robbed of a crown they desire 
that a crown be restored to them; if any- 
one has injured another, satisfaction pro- 
portioned to the loss sustained is required. 
In the Old Law he who dealt another a 
blow was obliged to endure one; it was an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth: Oculus 
pro oculo, dentem pro dente restituet (Levit. 
xxiv. 20). Now, though this law is abol- 
ished among men, it still exists between 
Our Lord and those who consecrate them- 
selves to His service, and He makes the 
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same demand of them, namely, that they 
make Him, as far as possible, satisfaction 
equal to the offence, z.e.. that we do at 
least as much for Him as we do for the 
world. ‘This is not exacting too much; 
for, if we have done so much for the 
world, allowing ourselves to be carried 
away by its vain attractions, what ought 
we not do for the sweet and gentle at- 
tractions of grace! Certainly, itis doing 
us no wrong to ask that, as we employed 
our heart, our soul. our affections, our 
eyes, our words, our hair, and our per- 
fumes for the world, we now employ them 
and sacrifice them without reserve in the 
service of divine love. 

‘‘In the second place, Magdalen is also 
queen of the just; for, though not styled 
a virgin, yet, because of the excellent 
and eminent purity she attained after lrer 
conversion, she should be called an ‘Arch- 
Virgin,’ inasmuch as she was so com- 
pletely purified in the furnace of divine 
love that she was restored to an excellent 
chastity and endowed with a love so per- 
fect that, after the Blessed Virgin, she 
loved her Lord most; and we may say 
that she Joved Him as much, and, in a 
Measure, more than the seraphim, for, 
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though theirs is a very perfect love, yet 
it is maintained at no pains; they have no 
fear of losing it; but this Saint acquired 
it with much labor and care, and pre- 
served it with fear and anxiety, and in 
reward for her fidelity God gave her a 
love so ardent and so strong, and accom- 
panied with such purity, that even as the 
Divine Spouse continually rent her heart, 
so she also rent His, by desires, sighs, 
and amorous transports, and it is to be 
believed that she frequently repeated the 
words of the spouse in the Canticle of 
Canticles: “Let me kiss Him with the 
kiss of His mouth ” (Cant. i. 1), a kiss so 
desired by human nature and frequently 
asked for by the prophets and patriarchs, 
which was no other than the incarnation 
and the union of the divine with the 
human nature; and it was this close 
union of God with the creature for which 
this divine love sighed. 

“Vou see, then, that she was queen of 
the just; for what could render her more 
just than this holy love, with its great 
humility and compunction, which kept 
her always at the feet of her Saviour, 
who loved her with that delicate and 
tender affection with which He cherishes 
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the just ? Hence He could not suffer her 
to be criticised or censured without tak- 
ing her part.” ? 

St. Francis de Sales, on another occa- 
sion, returns to the illustrious penitent 
and confirms what we said above, in these 
charming words: “Our Lord re-estab- 
lished St. Mary Magdalen not in original 
but in restored virginity, which is some- 
times more excellent than the former, 
which, having received no stain, is accom- 
panied with less humility.” ” 

Finally the charming Saint concludes: 
“ Magdalen would never have loved her 
Saviour so ardently if so much had not 
been forgiven her, and so many sins 
could not be forgiven her had she not 
committed them. Behold, my dear child, 
this great Artisan of mercy; He converts 
our miseries into graces and our iniquities 
into a salutary medicine for our souls! ” ° 

1 Sermon pour le gour de Sainte Madeleine. 


2 Entretien xix., des Vertus de Saint Joseph. 
3 Letter toa Lady, 614, Collection Biaise. 
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